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From The Stewart's world-class collection of single-malt scotch, served in vintage Baccarat crystal, to 
Bas Rouge’s award-winning wine list and exquisite dining experience, to our latest concept - Bonheur - a 
homemade ice cream & pie shop. There is something for everyone on Federal Street. Keep strolling for a 

refreshing salad at Sunflowers & Greens, a cold-pressed juice from BumbleBee, or an afternoon 


espresso and house-made pastry from Weather Gage. 
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‘ing under live oaks; Mrs. Whaley’s 
rden; the Battery; a still life painted 
Marty Whaley Adams. 


Marty Whaley Adams 


EMBRACING THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF CHARLESTON 
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Marty Whaley Adams has been the caretaker of a historically significant 30-by-100-foot plot of earth since 1998. 
That’s the year her mother, the famous Mrs. Whaley, passed away, leaving her Charleston, South Carolina, garden 
in Adams's capable hands. Today, Adams presides over a pristine and thoughtfully cultivated plantscape that features 
native flowers, trees, and shrubbery, which she tends with an almost spiritual zeal. Like Charleston itself, it is a space 


of natural beauty, and an example of the region’s rich landscape that continues to entice locals and visitors alike. 
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What are some of the reasons you think people are 
flocking to Charleston? Throughout history, people have 
recognized Charleston for its authenticity. They look at 
the way we live and think, ‘How can | be more like that? 
These people seem so happy.’ They care about the land 
and the environment. And they see that we get a lot 

of happiness out of a simple living. (Though we are, 

of course, living in a gorgeous masterpiece.) 


Yes! In your opinion, what makes it such a masterpiece? 
Well, it has been put together over centuries by master 
craftsmen who know how to live truly in accordance with 
nature. And the beauty of it is undeniable. It’s been made 
over time in a way that can’t be replicated. 


What is it about this land and landscape that really 
gives Charleston its unique and special character? 

Our marshes and wetlands cannot be trammeled by 

man, and they are a source of mystery, a place that 
sustains life in ways about which we can only speculate. 
Our forests, those beautiful old oaks, the moss that hangs 
so atmospherically. Our countryside is filled with amazing 


qualities—we have to be careful to protect these sacred 
spaces because the joy they bring is fundamental. 


in addition to the natural wildscapes, we also have an 
abundance of pristinely cultivated gardens—of which 
yours is one of the most famous. When people visit 
and want to see other similarly curated landscapes, 
where do you send them? | go to White Point Garden 
every day with my dog. The light, the shadows, the lawn, 
the way it is kept, are so beautiful. Even when salt water 
inevitably breaches the Battery from time to time, the 
city returns to glory right away. And Hampton Park. 

| adore going there. 


Two very different parts of Charleston. What do you 
love about Hampton Park? About sixty years ago there 
was a parrot in Hampton Park who took a big liking to 
my mother and her laugh. He imitated her exactly, which 
made her laugh even harder. | must have been five years 
old and will hold that memory close forever. We would 
often take picnics and spend hours there. Now they have 
the Rose Pavilion, a beautiful spot to spend time. 


For more of what Marty loves about the Holy City, visit ExploreCharleston. com 
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Just off'orth Carolina's southern coast, Bald Head Island 


and outdoor activities galore make it an exceptional getaway fort 
Call or go online to start planning your adventure. 


BALD HEAD ISLAND LIMITED 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


877-344-8559 | www.ExploreBHI.com | vacations@bhisland.com 
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beach on Georgia’s 
Cumberland Island. 
Photograph by 
William Hereford. 
Dress by Valentino 
from Capitol. Jewelry 
by GoGo Jewelry. Hat 
by Brookes Boswell. 
This page: A colorful 
assortment of 
summer berries. 
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Astoried Florida 

Keys fishing retreat, 

the most peaceful beach 
onthe Outer Banks, 

the ultimate Blue Ridge 
Parkway pilgrimage, 
and more quintessential 
summer getaways that 
have beckoned generations 
of Southerners 
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Dreaming of 
Monster ish 


On Texas’s wild and rambling 
Trinity River, aNorth 
Carolina writer.tracks down 
an ancient giant, bringing 
him face to toothy face with 
the South’s prehistoric past 
By David Joy 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHNNY AUTRY. 
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Two for 
the Road 


Their bond was forged. 
over the nuts and bolts of 
their motorcycles.and a love 
of the back roads. A son of 
Georgia honors his father 
witharide to remember 


By Taylor Brown 
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Ripe Ideas 


Bursting from mountainside bushes, — 

_ backyard patches, and warm childhood 
memories, berries rank among summer’s 
sweetest treats. From cobbler with a twist toa 
standout sipper, these five recipes make the most 
of the season inred, blue, and purple 
By Phillip Rhodes 
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Sedifond Showdown 


Each summer in Louisiana, chefs from across the country showcase the bounty of their local 
rivers, lakes, bays, and harbors at the epic Great American Seafood Cook-Off 


ouisianaTrave’ {com 


Louisiana may have won last 
year’s Great American Seafood 
Cook-Off (GASCO) in New Orleans, 
but that doesn’t mean the Bayou 


State can rest onits laurels for the 
16th annual competition this year. 

Yes, local competitors have 
some home-field advantages: 
immersion in one of the world’s 
greatest seafood cultures and 
easy access to heaps of fish, 
shrimp, crabs, and oysters chefs 
in other parts of the country have 
to order for next-day delivery. Still, 
this is a competition that prizes 
technical skill and hard work, with 
the crown going to whichever 
chef earnsit. 

For proof the competition 
rewards the worthiest seafood 
chef in the United States, you 
need look no further than 2017. 
chef Lionel Uddipa traveled more 
than 3,000 miles from his home 
kitchen in Juneau, Alaska, to wow 
the judges and take home the title 
“King of American Seafood.” Chef 
Uddipa prepared a dish of alder- 
smoked Alaskan king crab served 
alongside roe-topped risotto. A 
smattering of inventive garnishes 
including dried black seaweed, wild 
blueberry sprigs, and a homemade 
black codfish sauce cemented the 
chef’s number-one status. 

“The key is utilizing as many 
techniques as possible” in the 
hour-long competition period, says 
current King of American Seafood — 
and Louisiana native—Ryan Trahan, 
executive chef at the Blue Dog 
Café in Lafayette and Lake Charles. 
Trahan recognized the importance 
of dazzling the crowd at the Ernest 
N. Morial Convention Center in 
New Orleans during the live-action 
contest worthy of the Food Network. 
“We love to hear people cheering 
us on,” he says. “That makes the 
cooking a lot easier.” 

Everyone onstage is already 
a winner. The competitors have 
either won similar cook-offs in their 
home states—like Trahan, who was 


crowned King of 

Louisiana Seafood before he 
was King of American Seafood— 
or been selected by their home states. 
It’s up to the chefs to source their 

own raw ingredients per the rules of 
the contest, representing the best of 
their home waters: Oregon Chinook, 
Massachusetts clams, Idaho sturgeon 
caviar, or even, yes, Indiana crawfish 
—or as they call them, crayfish. 

Seafood can be cleaned and 
portioned ahead of time, but the chefs 
have only an hour to assemble each 
dish, which puts pressure on ornate 
creations designed to impress. 

“We simulated it a couple of 
times,” Trahan says. “We set up 
the tables, exactly the way we’d 
do it at the competition, and set 
a timer for an hour.” 

His award-winning final dish— 
“cracklin” crusted red snapper with 
pickled crawfish tails, buttermilk 
chile consommé, spring vegetables, 
burnt leek oil, and bowfin caviar— 
impressed the judges with its bold 
array of homegrown textures and 
flavors. It was a symphonic tribute 
to local bounty from a chef whose 
own tastes are simple. 


- 


2018 
WINNING DISH 
by chef Ryan Trahan 


“CRACKLIN” CRUSTED RED SNAPPER 
WITH PICKLED CRAWFISH TAILS, 
BUTTERMILK CHILE CONSOMME, 

SPRING VEGETABLES, 
BURNT LEEK O11, AND 
BOWFIN CAVIAR 


“??m a fan of all our natural 


resources in Louisiana—shrimp, 
oysters, redfish,” Trahan says, 
“but my favorite way to cook them 
is over an open fire.” 

Trahan is not returning to 
defend his crown this year, leaving 
the field open to chefs and flavors 
from all over the United States. 
(Past competitors have showcased 
seafood dishes representing states 
from Hawaii to Maine.) 

See who impresses the judges 
—a panel of representatives from 
high-profile restaurants, the seafood 
industry, and publications including 
Garden & Gun—in person on August 3 
for a ten-dollar admission fee, or follow 
along for free on Facebook. Tastings 
are for the judges only, but you won’t 
have a hard time finding a competition- 
caliber seafood meal in New Orleans. 


For more information on the Great 
American Seafood Cook-Off, visit 


LouisianaSeafood.com 
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Island Eseape 


EXPLORING THE SOUTH’S 
WILD BEAUTY WITH A CUMBERLAND 
ISLAND LOCAL 


rowing up a river rat in coastal Georgia, 

Iwas astudentofallofthestate’s fifteen 

barrier islands, but the wildest ones 

enthralled me most. Even their names 

| seemed to conjure adventure—Ossa- 

= baw, Blackbeard, Wassaw (where I left 

plenty of tracks in the sand), St. Cather- 

ines, Sapelo, Wolf, and the crown jewel, 

Cumberland. At eighteen miles long, itis the largest of 

the islands and was once primarily owned by the Car- 

negie family, of steel and philanthro- 

py fame. Here there were remains of 

forts, mansion ruins, wild horses—the 
stuff of a young explorer’s dreams. 

I first visited the island when I was 
fifteen. And though that was just aday 
trip, I’ve never forgotten the sheer 
scope of the maritime forest, with live 
oaks carpeted inresurrection fern as 
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Jewelry designer and Cumberland 
Island resident Gogo Ferguson. 
Below: DiBenedetto (center) takes 
inanisland morning with Ferguson 
and her husband, Dave Sayre. 


deep as1 could see, anda beach so covered with shells 
the idea of walking on it seemed like asin. 

Recently! returned with my wife, Jenny, at the invi- 
tation of Gogo Ferguson, a fifth-generation islander 
and descendant of the Carnegies. Ferguson, who de- 
signs jewelry inspired by the island’s flora and fauna, 
couldn’t get loston Cumberland if she was blindfolded. 
Within minutes of our arrival, wewere in apickup truck 
zooming through a tunnel of oaks on our way to the 
beach. Every curve, hump, and tumbledown structure 
seemed tosparkastory, whether about the gator that 
once grabbed a cousin by the waist (he survived) or 
the Scottish golf pro whocame tothe island in 1900 to 
help build a nine-hole course. At some point he decid- 
ed to jump on awild horse, and said steed gave hima 
swift kick to the head (he did not survive). 

After our brief tour, weambled downtoGreyfield Inn 
(which you can read more about in our “Classic Week- 
endEscapes” feature beginning on page 101). Beforeit 
started welcoming guests, the inn served asaCarnegie 
family home. It’s now run by Gogo’s brother Mitty and 
his wife, Mary. The house is very much the way it was 
when Gogo was growing up, including the hash marks 
on the wall tracking the height of generations of Car- 
negies. We grabbed a drink and slurped a few oysters 
before sitting down beneath the oaks for dinner. 

Gogo and her husband, Dave Sayre, built their 
nearby house twenty-six years ago mainly from re- 
cycled lumber that had washed up on Cumberland’s 
shores. To walk through the doorsistotakea natural- 
history lesson in what feels like a ship moored in a 
coastal forest. Weathered shelves, some bearing the 
pockmarks of sea worms, sag beneath shark teeth, 
fossils, Native American pottery, and bird skulls. A 
mobile made of whale vertebrae hangs from theceiling. 
In the morning we woke with the sun and soon found 
ourselves perched atop a thirty-foot dune, looking 
toward the maritime forest. Before long, two massive 
feral hogs emerged with little ones in tow, and glossy 
ibis and wood storks alit ina patch of wetlandsjust be- 
low us. As the light shifted, we sat there entranced by 
the scene, noneed to speak. We stayed until we risked 

missing the ferry. At the house, we 

quickly plucked some oranges and 

= lemons off the citrus trees in an at- 

tempt to bring a small part of the is- 

land home with us. Those would soon 
disappear, but the memories won't. 


DAVID DiIBENEDETTO 
Senior Vice President & Editor in Chief 


Sweet 
Tooth 


Finding treasures 
from thesea 


loften joke with Jenny 
that ifthe house catch- 
es fire, grab the kids 
first, the dogs next, and 
then my Megalodon 
tooth.| found it when 
Iwas thirteen. My jon 
boat's anchor miracu- 
lously snagged it while 
dragging alongthe 
bottom ona windy day. 
fd collected plenty of 
shark teeth by then, 
but I'd never found one 
as big and as perfeotly 
preserved, its serrated 
edges stillsharp 
enough to cut even 
after spending at least 
three million years in 
the mud. And while 
many friends have 
suggested it belongs 
inaframe,|keepitona 
shelfso | can let others 
feel its heft or run my 
own fingers downits 
ridges. These days! 
take great delight in 
my children’s passion 
for shark tooth hunt- 
ing, happy toseethem 
immersed in nature 
while learning to 
understand their place 
intime. They've yet to 
find onethattops my 
Megalodon, but I like to 
think it won't be long. 


Perlée Collection 
Rose gold, yellow gold 
and diamond bracelets, 
yellow gold ring. 


Van Cleef & Arpels 


Haute Joaillerie, place Venddme since 1906 4 


sit Gur online boutique at vancleefarpela com - 877-VAN-CLEEF 


CONTRIBUTORS 


John Grisham 


WRITER 
g 


More than thirty years ago, a small-town 
Mississippilawyer named John Grisham 
arose early before work to write. After 
he finished that first book, A Time to Kill, 
Grisham began writing The Firm, which 
became 1991’s top-selling novel and 
kicked off one ofmodernhistory’s most 
celebrated writing careers. Grisham, 
who was born in Jonesboro, Arkansas, 
will release his nextlegal thriller in 
October. He’s also writing another book 
set on fictional CaminoIsland, which 
takes inspiration from Amelia Island, 
Florida—Grisham’s favorite place for 
“serious loafing,” as he callsitin his odeto 
summer by the shore (“Classic Weekend 
Escapes,” p. 101). 
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“Youcansee the sights, 


burnsome calories, 


and get apo’boy—ora 
sno-ball afterward” 


—Maurice Carlos Ruffin onrunning with streetcars, p. 140 


Ada 
Limon 
WRITER 
ri) 


Ada Limén has written 
five books of poetry, in- 
cluding The Carrying, 
which won the National 
Book Critics Circle 
Award for Poetry this 
year, and Bright Dead 
Things, which wasa 
National Book Award 
finalist. Although she 
works from her house, 
Lim6n has a demand- 
ing boss: her pug. “I’m 
working on anew book 
of poems, and every 
day Lily Beanis my tiny 
taskmaster, making 
surelsit and get my 
writing done,” she 
says. “Wetake breaks 
for walks and naps, of 
course.” For thisissue’s 
Good Dog (p. 91), 
Lim6n, who grew up 

in California, shares 
how Lily Bean helped 
her fallin love with her 
new home of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


William 
Hereford 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
Bg 


No electricfans were 
needed to get that 
windswept look for this 
issue’s oover—during 
the shoot on Cumber- 
land Island, Georgia, 
the breeze naturally 
stirred grass, sand, 
skirt, and hair for an 
authentically beachy 
moment captured 

by the photographer 
William Hereford. “The 
wind against those 
towering sand dunes 
created moments 

we could never have 
replicated,” Hereford 
says. “Cumberland 

is almost untouched, 
sowe wouldn't see 
afootprintoratire 
track for miles.” Born 
in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, Hereford has 
photographed chefs, 
musicians, andthe 
fishing legend Flip Pal- 
lot for Garden & Gun. 


Maurice 
Carlos Ruffin 
WRITER 

Bn 


After asummerrunin 
his native New Orleans, 
Maurice Carlos Ruffin 
skips the Gatorade 

in favor of “a cherry 
sno-balltopped with 
condensed milk,” he 
says, “andifl'm being 
extravagant, whipped 
cream ontop.” Ruffin 
released his debut 
novel, We Casta Shad- 
ow, this year, and he’s 
at work ona short- 
story collection set in 
his hometown. For Our 
Kind of Place (p. 140), 
he describes howthe 
St. Charles Avenue 
streetcar became his 
running partner."On 
any pretty morning, 
you will encounter doz- 
ens of peopleracing 
streetcars. Youcan 
see the sights, burn 
some calories, and get 
apo’boy—or asno- 
ball—afterward.” 


Phillip 
Rhodes 


EDITOR 
SB 


Ifyouroad-trip near 
Gatlinburg, Tennes- 
see, this summer, take 
acarb-loading tip 
from local son Phillip 
Rhodes: “Eat a cinna- 
mondoughnut atthe 
Donut Friar,” he says, 
“then havelunchat the 
Pancake Pantry, where 
| always order the Brit- 
ish Dipper sandwich, a 
sortof patty melt with 
a horseradish dipping 
sauce.” Rhodes knows 
his Southern food—as 
Garden & Gun's exec- 
utive managing editor, 
he edits the Jubilee 
section, and for this 
issue wrote "Ripe 
Ideas” (p. 126). A for- 
mer editor at Cooking 
Light, Rhodes moved 
in2014 to Charleston, 
South Carolina, where 
he lives with his part- 
ner, Randy, and their 
French bulldog, Lulu. 
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With bald innovation and exceptional design that anly Thermador delivers; the new Freedom? Refrigeration Collection 
takes personalization to a new level. And paired with a Built-in Coffee Machine and the industry-exclusive Glass Care Center, 
you're guaranteed to provide the ultimate entertaining experience for every quest. 


Explore the all-new Collections at 
THERMADOR.COM 
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Starting at just $6,000, 
it’s easy to find your AWAY. 
When you go RVing, AWAY is closer and 


more affordable than you might think. 


TRUCK CAMPER 
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TRAVEL TRAILER 
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SPORT UTILITY RV 
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§ Find us on Facebook, Instagram, and Twitter @gardenandgun 


“Foery tripto 
Kentucky has me 
hauling asuitcase 
of White Lily flour 
back to Oregon” 


ROLL OUT THE WELCOME 

Several weeks ago, I received a subscription offer to your mag- 
azine. It was asurprise to me, a traditional woodchuck Yankee. 
Itookachance and mailed my check, and the April/May 2019 
issue arrived. Russell Worth Parker’s Good Dog essay was worth 
the subscription price. lll be looking forward to the next issue. 
Amy Brill 


Sutton, Vermont 


When my April/May 2019 issue of G&G arrived, | jumped forjoy 
seeing Scott Peacock’s name. He is my biscuit god, and Ihave 
been following his recipe for nearly a decade. But I knewlittle 
about the man. Every trip to Kentucky has seen me haulinga 
suitcase full of White Lily flour back to Oregon. NowI am excited 
totry adifferent flour that I just unboxed from Anson Mills. 
Tiffany Rooprai 


Gladstone, Oregon 


ON THE WATER 

Wright Thompson’s “Moon Lake Memories” (Our Kind of Place, 
April/May 2019) is an exceptional essay. I enjoyed his careful 
writing, thoughtful reflections, and Southern authenticity. 


Bryan Ruth Kirby 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Ihave had the privilege of fishing with Scooter from the fly- 
fishing story “The Other Montana” (April/May 2019). He put me 
on one of those twenty-eight-inch brown trout you wrote about. 


George Rudisill 
Cary, North Carolina 


PUT IT SIMPLY 
Before! returned to Atlanta, G&G got me through brutal Chica- 
go winters. You have absolutely outdone yourself with the latest 


issue. Delight at every turn. 1 want to be Julia Reed in my next life. 


Kathy Cullerton 
Atlanta, Georgia 


It’s Friday, it’s seventy-five degrees, and the new Garden & Gun 
cameinthe mail. Whatatimeto bealive. 


Tyler Lykins 
Washington, D.C. 


Social 
Chatter 


GARDENANDGUN.COM 
AND BEYOND 


How do you 
describe 
summer 
heat? 


On Facebook, 
you shared your 
favorite Southern 
expressions for 
temperatures 
hotter than the 
hinges on the 
gates of hell. 


It's like walkingin 
dogs’ breath. 


Hotter than 
Georgia asphalt. 
leather Smi 


Ashot as burlap 
underwear. 


Hotter than Billy 
blue blazes. 


I'm ‘bout to smother. 


Hotter than 
chicken-fried hell. 


Hotterthantwo 
foxes “fornicating” 
inaforestfire. 


Air you can wear! 


a 


Hotterthana 
two-dollar pistol. 


| justsawa hound dog 
chasing a rabbit—and 
they were both walking. 
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CAMPING SEASON 
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PRESENTED BY 
ALABAMA TOURISM 


ADVENTURE 
AWAITS IN s 
ALABAMA 


From the craggy north to the Gulf 
coast, Alabama offers alfresco fun 
ranging from snow skiing (can you 
believe it?) to cave exploring 


W 
> 


here’s something to be said for the 

“work hard, play hard” approach to 

life—even while on vacation. After all, 
who doesn’t agree that a craft beer tastes best 
with dirt on your hands, a bead of sweat on your 
forehead, or salt water on your lips? Fortunately, 
there are native-approved outdoor adventures 
aplenty throughout Alabama—befitting any age 
or interest—that will summon your appetite 
while giving you a hearty helping of history, 
fresh air, and local flavor. 


I. History buffs visit Fort Gaines on Dauphin Island. 
2. Two selF-driven two-seater Cat boats explore the 
Gulf 3. Underground at Stephens Gap Callahan 
Cave Preserve. 4.The Vulcan Materials Zip Trip 


NORTHERN ALABAMA 


Perched on Lookout Mountain in the 
northeast corner of the state, Mentone’s 


at Red Mountain Pork. 
singular Cloudmont Ski and Golf 
Resort provides a lush mountainside 
for hiking and horseback riding when THE COAST 


the weather's warm. On crisp winter 
days, glittering snow covers the slopes, 
offering—surprisingly enough—snow 
skiing, Travel westward toward Huntsville 
to go underground at Stephens Gap 
Callahan Cave Preserve. Rappel or 
walk down into the cave, where a misting 
waterfall creates a celestial vista—an 
Instagrammable photo op—that’s well 
worth the mile approach hike. 


For those drawn to the water, Orange 
Beach Cat Boat Tours are not to be 
missed. Explore the Gulf aboard a self- 
driven two-seater Cat boat—a power 
vessel resembling a mini pontoon boat 
that sits on the water's surface a laa 
paddleboard—while gleaning factoids 
from an affable local and, chances are, 
spotting dolphins and other marine 
fauna as you cruise. History buffs can’t 
leave the state without visiting Fort 
Gaines on Dauphin Island,a key site 
during the 1864 Battle of Mobile Bay 
where Civil War navy admiral David 
Farragut bellowed his famous line, 
“Damn the torpedoes! Full speed 
ahead!” Don’t delay on your visit: 

Due to shoreline erosion, the fort has 
been named one of the eleven most 
endangered historic sites in the nation. 


BIRMINGHAM 


If you're visiting the Magic City, take 
time out from your culinary and music 
indulgence to visit the nearby fifteen- 
hundred-acre Red Mountain Park, 
situated on a site once rife with iron ore 
mines. Explore more than fifteen miles 
of verdant trails on foot or bike (keep an 
eye out for former mine entrances and a 


hoist house as you go), or head up to the 


leafy Hugh Kaul Beanstalk Forest—a 
suspended obstacle course of tightropes, 
swaying bridges, zip lines, and more. 


Find many more must-do 
adventures throughout the state, visit 
alabama.travel/experience-alabama 
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: From the McWane Science Center in 
Wad Birmingham to the U.S. Space & Rocket Center . 


in Huntsville, you can take it all i in. 
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eects (left) 

eppn Allman; 

ens of the newt 
Getts Band, 

| Pit ooraphed 
f @@tour stop in 
wwiditer, Florida, 
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TALKOF 
THESOUTH 


anging out backstage isn’t what it used to be. Remember the 
movie Almost Famous? A budding music journalist goes on 
the roadin the early seventies with the fictional band Stillwa- 
ter,agroup partially based on the Allman Brothers, and gets 
abehind-the-curtain lookintoaworld of groupies, drugs, and 
hard drinking. Today it’s mostly just about what the Wi-Fi 
password is, video games, and maybe a green juice. 4 But 
what hasn’t changed, mercifully, is the spine-tingly adren- 
aline rush as the house lights dim. And on this sultry night just before a show in 
Ocala, Florida, Devon Allman tells his bandmates to huddle up. This tour has been 
aspecial one because Duane Betts is here too, playing the opening slot before the 
Devon Allman Project’s set. Allman grabs Betts, and everyone links arms, bows 
their heads, and lets out adeep breath as Allman gives the blessing: 


“Dear Great One, thanks for bring- 
ing us here safe and sound today. Please 
watch over our families while we’re gone. 
They’re always on our minds and always 
in our hearts. Please watch over the good 
folks tonight. Makesure they can shake off 
the day, shimmy into the night, and turn 
off the world for a couple of hours with us 
and feel good. Give us the power todo that 
and watch overthe beats, the grooves, and 
the notes. These things we ask. Amen.” 


Devon is the son of the late Gregg All- 
man, while Duane’s father is the guitarist 
Dickey Betts, both founding members of 
the Allman Brothers Band. And though 
the younger Allman and Betts have known 
each other for decades, this year marks the 
launch of their joint project, the Allman 
Betts Band, with a debut album, Down 
to the River, out in June and an extensive 
tour, where they'll be joined on bass by 
another Allman Brothers Band offspring, 
Berry Oakley Jr., the son of original All- 
man bassist Berry Oakley. Tonight, Dev- 
onstrolls onstage to hearty applause and 
rips into his instrumental funk-blues jam 
“Mahalo.” But when Duanejoins him three 
songs infor aversion of “Blue Sky,” a Dick- 
ey Betts-penned song that appears on 
the Allmans’ 1972 classic Eat a Peach, the 
crowd jumps to their feet and loses their 
collective minds. 

Legacy can beatricky thing to navigate, 
especially when you’re the sons of two 
members of arguably America’s greatest 
rock-and-roll band. Too much reverence 
and you’reaccused of riding coattails; not 
enough and it’s perceived as disrespect- 
ful. Both Devon and Duane have long been 
working musicians in their own right. The 
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forty-six-year-old Devon, who didn’t con- 
nect with his father until he was seven- 
teen, has spent more than twenty years 
immersing himself in multiple projects, 
touring the world, and developing his own 
fan base. Almost six years younger than 
Devon, Duane grew up ontheroad with his 
father, frequently joining the Allmans on- 
stage before moving to Malibu and playing 
guitar with various L.A. bands, including 
Dawes, eventually releasing his debut EP, 
Sketches of American Music, in 2018. 

The two first met on the 1989 Allman 
Brothers reunion tour, bond- 
ing over a love of heavy-metal 
bands. Over the years they 


Opposite: Allman 
and Betts with 


ing arecord. “I was perfectly comfortable 
with it not happening,” Devon says. “We’re 
wired completely different.” Adds Duane: 


“We needed tofind out if we couldlivewith 
each other.” 

The two began to have long conversa- 
tions over dinners and soon enlisted the 
help of Duane’s friend Stoll Vaughan, a fel- 
lowLos Angeles-based musician. Vaughan 
served as an intermediary, keeping track 
of the pair’s riffs, lyrics, and melodies and 
helping shape them into drafts. “He was 
like a songwriting secretary but times a 
thousand,” Duane quips. 

Recorded at the revered Muscle Shoals 
Sound Studio in Alabama (prior to the All- 
man Brothers, Duane Allman worked for 
atime as a session musician at the nearby 
FAME Recording Studios), Down to the 
River has elements that sound instantly 
familiar. The opening to “Shinin’” calls to 
mind the swirling guitar parts on “Whip- 
ping Post” and “Jessica”—before Duane’s 
reedy tenor takes over while he peels off 
one squealing riff after another. The title 
cut captures the Shoals’ swampy, mellow 
groove, complete withashimmering organ 
from keyboardist Peter Levin, who played 
with Gregg for years. “Autumn Breeze” 
is an epic psychedelic jam, peaking with 
zigzagging guitar fireworks. 
It’s abundantly clear that the 
two are bringing out the best 


would run into each other at Berry Oakley Jr. in each other. “Setting aside 
festivals or other shows, al- _ (left), whois joining their heritage, they have their 
the band on tour. 


ways respectful despite their 
fathers’ nasty split in 2000. 

“It never affected our relationship,” says 
Duane, who bears a striking resemblance 
to his dad, while Devon looks more like 
his uncle Duane Allman, Gregg’s brother 
and fellow Allman founder, who passed 
away in 1971 after a motorcycle accident. 
“We’re real sweethearts to each other,” 
Devon adds. “Duane is more my brother 
than anyone.” 

After Gregg’s death in May 2017, Dev- 
on retreated, canceling a year’s worth 
of planned shows to grieve. But during a 
tribute concert for his dad in San Fran- 
cisco that December, Duane joined him 
onstage, and Devon felt a deeper sense of 
peace with the Allman legacy. It just felt 
right to be playing with each other, but 
neither of them wanted to force a part- 
nership. Though they began touring to- 
gether with their own bands, it took a few 
months before they even discussed mak- 


own chemistry,” says former 
Allman Brothers keyboardist 
and Rolling Stones musical director Chuck 
Leavell, who guests on the nostalgiclament 
“Good OP Days.” “It bodes well for each of 
them. Themorethey do this [together], the 
better they'll get.” 

The next night, following a gig outside 
of Daytona Beach, Duane sits alone back- 
stage, strumming a guitar and singing a 
new song he recently wrote while in Mo- 
rocco. The owner of the venue comes in to 
say hello and mentions how big a fan she 
is of the Allman Brothers. “Our fathers’ 
music was the soundtrack to their fans’ 
good times and the medicine for the bad 
times,” Duane says after she leaves. “I 
think doing the legacy proud is what we’re 
doing. But when the world hears our al- 
bum, hopefully people will realize, ‘Hey, 
they’re not just the sons of these guys. 
They have their own things to say.” We’re 
proud of our ownidentity.” 8 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


EAT LIKE A QUEEN 


TAKE YOURSELF ON A NEW SOUTH 
FOOD AND DRINK ADVENTURE 


Ask Charlotteans about their favorite local dishes, and they'll 
most likely respond with a lengthy list of options ranging 
from authentic fried chicken from Price’s Chicken Coop to a 
steaming bowl of ramen from Futo Buta. This culinary scene 
mixes the new with the old, Southern fried with more than a 
dash of international spice and local talent with a melting pot 
of transplants. Stirred together, you have a culinary scene that’s 
exciting, authentic and most definitely delicious. 


A creative haven for foodies in the Southeast, the Queen City 
encourages young, inventive chefs—many who are graduates 
of culinary programs such as Johnson & Wales University— 
well-established restaurateurs, James Beard Award nominees, 
brewers, distillers, mixologists and international tastemakers to 
passionately pursue new flavors in Southern cooking and beyond. 


By morning, choose from bustling artisanal coffee shops like Not 
Just Coffee, Amélie’s French Bakery, and Coco and the Director. 
And by night, drink in the city’s evolving skyline and vibrant 
neighborhood at hotspots like Merchant & Trade, Haberdish, or 
Dot Dot Dot, all known for their mixology prowess. 


Feeling parched? Charlotte is one of the Southeast’s top craft 
beer cities, with more than 20 local breweries within city 
limits, another 20 or so in the region, and more on the horizon. 
In addition to locally crafted beers from tap houses such as 
Wooden Robot Brewery, Birdsong Brewing and Triple C Brewing 
Company, the district caters to non-beer drinkers, pouring sweet 
sips at Red Clay Ciderworks and a variety of kombucha flavors at 
Lenny Boy Brewing Co. 


In a city where the culinary community is both close-knit and 


competitive, native and transplant, every meal is an exploration 
of the city’s evolving identity. 
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Emily Morgan Brown 
in the studio with her 
grisaille paintings of 
magnolias, daffodils, 
androses. 


ARTS 


The Pastin Bloom 


A BIRMINGHAM ARTIST'S 
BOTANICAL TAPESTRIES UPDATE A 
CENTURIES-OLD TECHNIQUE 
By Elizabeth Hutchison 


heerful zinnias and tall papery cosmos, 
petite sunflowers and delicate white dill 
dot the fence line leading from the house 
the artist Emily Morgan Brown shares 
with herhusband and three young daugh- 
ters to her backyard studio in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Nearby, blueberry bushes 
flank rows of strawberry plants. There’s 
a fig tree that will be heavy with fruit come July. Anda 
vegetable garden yields the likes of heirloom tomatoes, 
okra, and mint. “My girls love watching the bugs, too,” 
Brownsays. “Weliftrocks and spy onroly-polies, lady- 
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bugs, andcaterpillars.” All ofit—bloom tobug—serves 
as inspiration for Brown, whopicked upher first sketch 
pad asachild and began searching for subjects in her 
surroundings. “Iwas always drawing my teachers when 
Iwas supposed tobe taking notes,” she says. She sold 
her first commissioned portrait before she graduated 
from high school. Butit would take a “practical” degree 
in graphic design, a stint at an ad agency, and dozens 
more portraits before she realized her artistic destiny 
was growing right outside her studio window. 

Feeling less fulfilled by portraiture, Brown had be- 
gun brushing up on art history when she discovered 
gray scale, or grisaille—a painting technique popular- 
ized during the early Renaissance when the demand 
for marble reliefsculpture reemerged. Drawings inked 
on linen tapestries rendered in shades of gray were 
hung on walls and ceilings to give the illusion of sculp- 
ture, at a much lower cost. The concept provided the 
spark Brown needed. Buther discovery ofegg tempera 
turned flicker to flame. Anall-natural mixturetypically 
madeofeggyolk, pigment, and water, egg tempera was 
the medium of choice for artists before the introduc- 
tion of oil paint in the fifteenth century, and the paint 
traditionally used for grisaille. “Suddenly buying tubes 
of bright artificial colors felt consumerist,” Brown says. 
“Materials and how they are made became as impor- 
tant tomeas the subject matter.” 

Around the time she was teaching herself this an- 
cient technique with YouTube, she began aside project 
photographing flowers. “I was leaving the blooms in my 
studioin vases,..dead,” Brown says. “I felt so bad about 
throwing them away that I would have my husbanddo 
it. | had this strangely intense connection to them.” 
Sorather than discarding the flowers, Brown decided 
to press them into service, grinding them to powder 
and mixing them into her egg tempera. Using char- 
coal, white gesso, and the tempera, Brown brought 
the blooms back to life on large unframed swaths of 
fine gray Belgian linen. Achieving grisaille’s three- 
dimensional effect is a painstaking process—every 
mark made on the linen is permanent. 

Whileblack and white might seem an unlikely choice 
for botanical paintings, “I wanted to take a different 
approach and focus on their form,” Brown says, “which 
iswhatI love most about them.” Whatever is blooming 
in her garden or others around town informs the paint- 
ings—and the paint, which she makes from scratch for 
every new piece. Her depictions of ripe figs plucked 
from the tree she walks by on the way to her studio are 
some of her most popular. But magnolias area person- 
al favorite. “My grandmother hada huge magnoliatree 
inher yard, andI swear] can smellit whileI’m drawing,” 
Brown says. Sherecently completed a six-foot-by-five- 
foot magnolia for aclient. And she’s produced works as 
large as nine by nine. “My pieces are intended to hang 
as tapestries. They don’t have the same presence if 
they’resmaller. Drawn so much larger than life, they’re 
almost regal.” 
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Stay with Omni Hotels & Resorts and enjoy a romantic getaway of historic 

proportions. Find a cozy spot, then relax and reconnect while taking in the OMNI’ al HOTELS mh 
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INTERVIEW 


Fortunate Son 


WINSTON GROOM LOOKS 
BACK AT FORREST GUMP, 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER 
THE OSCAR-WINNING FILM 
ADAPTATION’S DEBUT 


By Monte Burke 


Winston Groom, 

‘ pictured at far left 
in1986, the year he 
introduced Forrest 
Gumpand his cohorts 
Lieutenant Dan, 
Bubba, and Jenny 
into the world. 


inston Groom recalls being pretty 
satisfied with his 1986 novel, Forrest 
Gump. It was reviewed favorably by 
manyliterary critics and sold around 
30,000 copies in hardcover. 

By then, Groom was in his early 
forties and in the midst of creating 
a nice, steady writing career. After 


worked in Washington, D.C., as a reporter for the 
Washington Star, covering the court system, and then 
quit that job to start writing books. He moved to New 
York City, where he haunted the literary scene, pal- 
ling around with the likes of Kurt Vonnegut, George 
Plimpton, and Joseph Heller. He’d written three well- 
received novels (Better Times Than These, As Summers 
Die, and Only) and a nonfiction book about a POW in 


graduating from the University of Alabama, he had 
done a stint in the army and a tour in Vietnam. He’d 
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Vietnam that became a finalist for the Pulitzer Prize. 
Forrest Gump, his funny-but-touching novelcentered 
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THIS FATHER’S DAY, 
GIVE ORVIS NOT ORDINARY 


5 - Lightweight, quick-dry, wicking fabric beats the heat 


UPF 30+ blocks over 96% of harmful UV rays 


Mechanical stretch for loading the truck 
or casting the day away 
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on a simpleminded man from Alabama, 
was another positive step in a budding lit- 
erary career. 

Then came July 6, 1994, when the film 
version of Forrest Gump—directed by Rob- 
ert Zemeckis and starring Tom Hanks, 
Robin Wright, and Gary Sinise—was re- 
leased nationwide. It became an immedi- 
ate hit, both culturally and commercially, 
winning six Academy Awards (including 
Best Picture) and pulling in $678 million 
at the box office worldwide. The rising tide 
of the movie lifted Groom's book to the 
top of the best-seller lists, and it eventu- 
ally sold close to two million copies and 
spawned two best-selling spin-offs, Gump- 
isms: The Witand Wisdom of Forrest Gump 
and Gump & Co. 

Themovie changedhislife (“I upgraded 
toa better brand of toilet paper,” he says), 
but Groom has continued to churn out 
high-quality books, mostly about history 
and Americanwars (he’s currently at work 
on book number twenty-three), writing in 
an office in his house in Point Clear, Ala- 
bama. Though he has long since moved on 
from Gump, Groom says that rarely aweek 
goes by without someone reminding him 
about it.Onthetwenty-fifth anniversary of 
the movie’s release, Groom, now seventy- 
six, reflects onthe Gump phenomenon. 


How did you come up with the 

idea for the book? 

I was living in Manhattan at the time, and 
I also had a house in the Hamptons. Both 
of those places were awful in the winter- 
time, so | went home to see my dad. He 
was a lawyer, born in 1906, liv- 
ing in Mobile. My mother had 
passed away. We had lunch in 
a restaurant downtown, and 
he started reminiscing about 
his childhood. In his neighbor- 
hood, there was aboy who was 
what you would call slow-witted, and the 
kids in the neighborhood would tease him 
and chase him and throw sticks at him. 
Then one day this truck arrived outside of 
the boy’s house, and out of it came this big 
piano. And within a few days, this beautiful 
piano music began wafting out of the win- 
dows. It turned out that this boy wassome 
sort of musical genius. The kids stopped 
picking on him then and took him under 
their wings. 60 Minutes had also recently 
run a story on what was called the savant 
syndrome, where apersoncouldbarelytie 
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Filming locations 
included Bluff Plan- 
tation in Yemassee, 
South Carolina; a 
firstedition. 


his own shoes but could perform remark- 
able math or memory problems. | went 
home and started to make notes on that 
conversation, thinking I might use it as a 
scene somewhere in a book. By late that 
evening, | had written the first chapter of 
Forrest Gump. 


Thatname is so mucha part 

ofthe character. 

WhenIcamebackfrom Vietnam, the plane 
landed in San Francisco. I wanted to meet 
some girls, and I learned very quickly that 
in 1967 in San Francisco, if you wanted to 
meet girls, you didn’t do it in 
the uniform of a lieutenant of 
the U.S. Army. Sol went down- 
town to look for some civilian 
clothes. I wound up at a de- 
partment storecalledGump’s. 
That name must have stuck 
with me. There is no real Forrest Gump 
character that I know of, even though my 
friend Jimbo Meador gets accused of it all 
thetime. 


Jimbo playeda role in the film, right? 
Hedid. Tom Hanks’s voice coach wanted to 
get down what she called the “Point Clear 
accent.” She called me, but I said I wasn’t 
the right person. J sent her to Jimbo, and 
she recorded him and used that to coach 
Hanks. There’s afunny story about Jimbo 
and the movie. Want to hear it? 


oot 


Yes! 

Iwasin New York just after the moviecame 
out,and Jimbo called meand said he’d got- 
ten a call from London’s Sunday Times, 
and they wanted to do a story on him and 
he wanted to know if that was okay. I said 
sure, but! warned him to not let them talk 
him into any trick photos or anything like 
that. He did the interview. His wife was in 
the supermarket checkout the next week 
and she sees News of the World, which, like 
the Sunday Times, was owned by Rupert 
Murdoch. I guess they share stories. Any- 
way, there on the cover was Jimbo, sitting 
onadamn parkbench under the title*The 
Real Forrest Gump.” 


Tread somewhere you wrote the 
book in six weeks. 
I did. I remember Joe Heller once telling 
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methat Catch-22 wrote itself. I’m not sure 
I believed him, because that was a very 
complex book. But Forrest Gump really 
did. It’s something that had never hap- 
pened to me before and hasn’t happened 
since. I’d sit down in the morning and say, 
“What’s he going todotoday?” AndIthink 
the thoughts flowed from what I call the 
lizard brain, which is down in the back of 
my neck, and straight onto my ten fingers 
at the keys. Very early on, I had him play- 
ing football for Bear Bryant at Alabama. 
| thought if readers would believe that a 
perfect idiot could play football for Bear 
Bryant, they’d believe anything. Once you 
get the reader to suspend disbelief, you 
can do what you want. 


How did you feel about the book when 
you finished it? 

I thought people would either think I was 
crazy or they’d love it. [sent it to my agent 
and waited a day or two. The phone rang, 
and all I heard was the sound of laughter. 
My agent said, “I love it.” He sold it pretty 
quickly. One great thing about the book 
is that it got me home. For some reason, 
it made me want to leave New York and 
come back and hang out with my friends 
in Alabama. 


The book was picked up quickly bya 
movie studio, right? 

In galleys, if !remember correctly. A wom- 
an named Wendy Finerman found it. She 
worked for Steve Tisch [a movie producer], 
and she was married to a head of Warner 
Bros. at the time. Warner and Tisch worked 
outsome deal. Theyaskedmetocomeout 
and work on the screenplay. (I remember 
when! went to Warner, there was the orig- 
inal screenplay for The Maltese Falcon 
sitting on the table, probably there to im- 
press people.)I tookashot at afewscreen- 
plays for them. [hadlunchwith 
the Fonz, Henry Winkler, who 
wanted to do the movie, and 
put in some of his ideas. But 
after a few iterations, it was 
clear something wasn’t work- 
ing. One of the problems was 
that the Forrest in my book was too big. 
He was six foot six and 240 pounds, and 
John Wayne had been dead forawhile and 
Schwarzenegger didn’t have the right ac- 
cent. I couldn’t get it exactly as they liked, 
so they fired me. I learned later that this 
happens all the time. | was okay withit. It’s 
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Fripp Island inthe 
South Carolina Low- 
country provided the 
backdrop forGump’s 
Vietnam scenes. 


hard to have your heart in it when you’re 
tearing your ownstuffup. 


And they did end up changing some 
things. In the book, Forrestis a pro 
wrestler, achess grand master, 

and anastronaut. 

| wanted them to keep in the astronaut 
stuff. Forrest goes up ina spaceflight, and 
he comes back and meets Raquel Welch, 
and they cavort nude around Hollywood. 1 
was wondering who was going to play Ra- 
quel Welch. Parts of the book were farce. 
Hollywood doesn’t do farce that well. The 
French do it better. They wanted some- 
thing more serious. 


Ittook eight years for the movie project 
toget going. How did it finally happen? 
Iwas at Elaine’s onenight with Pete Hamill 
and a lot of regulars. One guy 
turns to me and says, “They’re 
making the movie about your 
bookat Paramount.” Itoldhim, 
“That’s news to me.” The guy 
toldme Paramount hadgotten 
it from Warner Bros. Icouldn’t 
believe it. I found out Eric Roth had done 
the screenplay and Bob Zemeckis was di- 
recting and Tom Hanks was starring. I had 
not seen Hanksin anything other than Bos- 
om Buddies. Sol went to see Philadelphia, 
and] realized he was areally fine actor. Ev- 
erything went fast from that point on. 


Did you ever visit the set? A lot of the 
movie was shot in the South, from 
Forrest’s park benchin Savannah to 

the Vietnam scenes on Fripp Island, 
South Carolina. 

I didn’t. I'd visited the set for amovie made 
from another one of my books, As Sum- 
mers Die, which was one of Bette Davis’s 
last films. It was boring, and! think having 
the writer around makes people nervous. 
I cringed a bit when I saw the Vietnam 
scenes in Gump. The trees in it were cab- 
bage palms like you see in shopping cen- 
tersin Florida. In Vietnam, they don’t have 
cabbage palms. I bet I’m one of thefew peo- 
ple who noticed.1did catchafewthings for 
them in the script before the movie came 
out. They had Bubba playing football for 
Alabama in 1966, but that was before the 
Bear had integrated the team. They said, 
“No one will notice.” | said, “Oh yes they 
will.” They changed that. 


When did you get an inkling the movie 
might bea huge deal? 

I was in Savannah and | was watching the 
Today show, and they had an enormous ad 
for it and I thought, Good God Almighty. | 
realizedthey were spending alot of money 
backing it. 


And then? 
Boom. It opened. I didn’t gotothe premiere 
in Hollywood. But Paramount gave me my 
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own screening at the Carmike Theater 
in Mobile. I invited a couple hundred of 
my best friends. They had a tent outside 
with a bar and food. And then we went in 
to watch the movie. It’s funny watching 
your own stuff, to hear your words roll of F 
the tongues of actors. But after about ten 
minutes, | just got into it. They didagreat 
job. 1 sat there stunned when it was over. 
Everyone sat very quietly and then stood 
upand cheered, andthe mayor presented 
me with a one-sheet, the advertisement 
poster, sent by Paramount, that all the ac- 
tors signed. I have it hanging in my office. 


Things got alittle strange after that, 
right? Everyone was trying to figure 

out who Forrest Gump was, and 

what he meant. 

It drove me crazy. People on cable news 
were arguing if Forrest was a liberal or a 
conservative. Journalists were calling to 
ask my opinion. I told them I had no idea, 
and | don’t think Forrest did, either. It 
started to get ridiculous. Someone wrote 
apiece for the Washington Post and said 
Forrest had noambition and wasaterrible 
role model. About that time, I headed for 
the mountains to escape it all and didn’t 
answer the phone for acouple of months. 


Did you go to the Oscars? 

I did. The night before, there was a big 
party. I was talking to Hanks and he said, 
“I’m not sure you did me any favors here. 
They’re going to want me to play this char- 
acter forever.” I told him I was in the same 
boat. The next book I wrote could be the : — 
Bible and all people would want to talk = - ~ 
about is Gump. The ceremony was fun. I —s 

sat next to Bubba’s mom. There was some . | 
controversy that no one mentioned mein 

their acceptance speeches. Pete Hamill 

and a bunch of people were watching at 

Elaine’s, and they were pissed. He called 

methenext day, andI told himI didn’t care. 

This was not the Pulitzer Prize. It was the 

movie people’s time to shine. 


When youteombassattestnons oat KINGSLEY BATE’ 


comes to mind? 
It’s been ahelluva ride. There’s not a week ELEGANT OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


that goes by that halfa dozen people don’t 
ask me for an autograph for Gump. I’ve 
been thinking about it a bit more recently 
because work has started on a musical ad- 
aptation. In the end, I’m just really damn 
grateful for the whole thing. @ 
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Halls of Horror 
A REAL-LIFE ATROCITY 


INSPIRES COLSON WHITEHEAD’S 
HEARTBREAKING NEW NOVEL 


By Jonathan Miles 


n 196], outside of Savannah, Georgia, afifteen- 
year-old hitchhiker named Jerry Cooper got 
into the wrong Chevy convertible. The driver 
had stolen the car, and Cooper—fully unaware— 
was unlucky enough tobe riding shotgun when 
the police tracked it down. Charged with auto 
theft, Cooper was sent toareform facility called 
the FloridaSchool for Boys, laterchristened the 
Arthur G, Dozier School for Boys. Not long after his 
arrival, school employees—suggesting he’d failed to 
disclose the escape plan of another student—roused 
him from bed and led him to a small white building 
where they punched loose his front teeth, broke his 
foot, and whipped himwith aleather strap until he lost 
consciousness. Cooper survived the beating; not ev- 
ery boy did. Ahalf century later, Cooper—along witha 
group of former studentscalling themselves the White 
House Boys, after the notorious building—helped spur 
inquiries into decades of grotesque abuse. In 2012, a 
year after Floridashuttered theschool, forensicinves- 
tigators began exhuming the fifty-one sets of human 
remains they would eventually find there. 
In The Nickel Boys, Colson Whitehead, the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning author of The Underground Railroad, 
has folded Cooper’s story, and others like it, into a fic- 
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§ The Nickel Boys, Doubleday, $25 


tionalized reimagining of the Dozier School: Thenov- 
el opens with the excavation of graves on the Nickel 
Academy campus, located, as Dozier was, in the town 
of Mariannainthe Florida Panhandle. Quickly, we leap 
back into the 1960s and into the company of Elwood 
Curtis, an African American boy from Tallahassee. 
He’s as sturdy a kid as they come: a reader of ency- 
clopedias and Hardy Boys mysteries, a devotee of Dr. 
King’s recorded speeches, an industrious part-time 
worker at a tobacco shop, and a candidate for college 
classwork while just a high school junior. Thumbing 
his way tohis first college class, he shadows Jerry Coo- 
per’s fate by innocently accepting a ride in astolencar. 
The final stop on that ride turns out to be Nickel. 

“He expected tall stone walls and barbed wire, but 
there were no walls at all,” Whitehead writes of El- 
wood’s first glimpses of the school. “The campus was 
kept up meticulously, a bounty of lush green dotted 
with two- and three-story buildings of red brick. The 
cedar trees and beeches cut out portions of shade, tall 
and ancient. [twas the nicest-looking property Elwood 
had ever seen.” The elegant facade, of course, masks 
horrors, but Whitehead peels it back slowly and deftly, 
allowingus to share Elwood’s misguided optimism and 
thus later his despair. 

For awhilethe novel comports itself like anightmar- 
ish boarding-school story, with the associated tropes: 
the social jockeying and fast friendships, the arcane 
rules and their loopholes, the sporting event (in this 
case, between the school’s racially segregated fac- 
tions) that enthralls the whole campus. But as White- 
head keeps peeling, we realize we’re in a prison novel, 
with an undercurrent of hopeless menace, albeit one 
inwhich theinmates are children. (Andnotallofthem 
lockedthere for criminality; as with the Dozier School, 
many of the students are simply wards of the state, ab- 
sent family, with “nowhere elseto put them.”) But even- 
tually, and shatteringly, The Nickel Boys reveals itself 
to be whatits opening excavation scene foreshadowed: 
nothing less than aconcentration camp narrative, ren- 
dered moreshatteringstill by its foundation in real-life 
events. Unlike The Underground Railroad, in whichhe 
deployed fabulist elements, Whitehead hews to real- 
ism here; many of the major events, and most of the 
details, align with the White House Boys’ testimonies. 
By rendering these into fiction, Whitehead has given 
shape and coherence to experiences that, like Jerry 
Cooper’s beating, or like the Jim Crow ideology that 
led to three times as many black boys as white being 
buried oncampus, are inherently incoherent. 

“There were four ways out of Nickel,” Whitehead 
writes: serve your time, age out (as at the Dozier 
School, yourterm ended on your eighteenth birthday), 
die, ortry toescape. That Elwood conceivesa fifth way 
is as muchas|’ll say here, except to note the presence 
of atwistin the final chapters that’s likely todrop your 
jaw. The Nickel Boys unsettles, startles, shocks, and 
then ultimately devastates. 8 


Strange 
Delights 


A Florida native 
dreams up weird and 
wonderful stories 


Inthe opening tale 

of Karen Russell's 
Orange World 
(Knopf), two Florida 
girls flee hotel jobs, 
go prospecting for 
adventure out West, 
and take a chair- 
lifttoa party in an 
avalanche-crushed 
lodge where their 
dance partners are 
ghosts with eyes of 
gold. Thatkind of sur- 
real storytelling made 
the Miami-raised 
author's debut novel, 
Swamplandial!, a Pulit- 
zer finalist, and blooms 
madly again across 
these eight stories. In 
“Bog Girl,” aman who 
cuts peat in Europe 
falls for an ancient 
swamp vixen;in “The 
Bad Graft,” a Joshua 
tree takes root inthe 
rocky soilofa young 
heart; and inthe title 
story, anew mother 
weans the devil 
himself. It's tempting 
to say Russell showers 
Florida funk on the 
rest of the world, but 
her writing knows no 
bounds— it’s other- 
worldly.—CJ Lotz 
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and the highest quality line of hardscapes that bring your outdoor vision to life. a 
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A NORTH CAROLINA CENTENARIAN 
SAVES A SINGULAR SET OF HISTORIC 


TOBACCO-COUNTRY STRUCTURES 
By Madeleine Rowley 


ary Lib Winstead sits in the livingroom 

ofthe Merritt-Winstead House, where 

j she was born in 1918. The windows are 

/ cracked against the stifling heat of a 

‘ Roxboro, North Carolina, summer—the 

house never had central air installed, 

but that doesn’t seem to bother Win- 

stead as she describes her 

lifelong love of restoration. Inthecarport, 

her1980 GMC Caballero even sports asup- 

portive bumper sticker: “Historic Preser- 
vation Is the Ultimate Recycling.” 

For almost half her life, Winstead has 
worked to save historic buildings in Person 
County, just south of the Virginia border— 
an especially impressive feat considering 
she is now 10] years old, and just last fall 
finished her most involved project yet: an 
early-nineteenth-century farmhouse that 
looks as though it were plucked from the 
streets of colonial Williamsburg. 

Winstead’s mission to preserve the Rox- 
boro area’s architectural history began 
with her own family home, acolonial reviv- 
al that her father, the town doctor, built in 
1915. She and her late husband, Wharton, 
raised their four children there, making 
careful updates and cultivating lush gar- 
dens that landed the estate on the Nation- 
al Register of Historic Places. She began 
renovating in earnest, though, inthe early 
1970s, when she fixed up a log cabin for 
her oldest son to live in. There were many 
such structures on her family’s tobacco 
farms—cabins, clapboard homes, barns 
abandoned when the industry waned. 

“It’s about the history of our area,” Win- 
stead says of her ardor for reviving them. 
“It’s fascinating to hear the stories that 
come with the homes.” The oldest one, for 
instance, an early-1I800s weatherboard 
house, belonged toa tobacco factory own- 
er—shealsowonitaNational Register spot. “They built 
them so well back then,” she says. “They did it right.” 
Winstead wanted todoit right, too: Shedid muchof the 
work herself over the years, faux-wood-graining doors, 
marbleizing mantels, and hunting period furniture. 
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From top: Mary 

Lib Winstead; her 
most recent project, 
anearly-I800s 
farmhouse; the 
home’s bedroom. 


Her latest project came from atobacco farm her fa- 
ther purchased when she was in high school. In 2015, 
she moved the dilapidated farmhouse onto her prop- 
erty, and eventually teamed with Barry Thompson, a 
Virginia-based antique furniture consultant, conser- 
vator, and restoration specialist, todo the heavy lifting. 

Assoonas Thompson began toexplorethehome, he 
knew it was agem of American history. “I found some 
molding hidden underneath boards and traces of orig- 
inal vivid paint colors,” he says. “When decorations of 
this magnitude end upinside sucha simple structure, 
you have to wonder what’s going on. That’s when I knew 
it was special.” Through research, Thompson discov- 
ered that the original owner was a wealthy farmer 
named William Warren, who affectionately called his 
house Warrenby. The curious blue front door, Thomp- 
son learned, meant that in the early 1800s, Warren 
most likely offered up the home asa boardinghouse. 

With the help of other specialists, Thompson faith- 
fully restored every inch of the house, down to its au- 
thentic door hinges with rosehead nails and leather 
washers. When finished, last October, Thompson and 
Winstead dressed incolonial garb and offered toursof 
the home tocommunity members. 

“This most recent restoration is the best one,” says 
Jean Newell, who sat on the Person County Museum of 
History’s board ofdirectorsfor years. “Ihave anotion 
it’s one ofthe earliest homes still standing inthe coun- 
ty.” And while interestin preserving historichomes has 
the phone “ringing off the hook” at Preservation North 
Carolina’s Piedmont office, says its regional director, 
Cathleen Turner, Winstead’s restorations beyondres- 
idences mean just as much. “It’s wonderful when you 
find these extant buildings,” Turner says, “and you’re 
able to piece together the history of that property and 
of that area and of that particular agricultural prac- 
tice. They’re treasures.” & 
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COOL CRUISERS, HOT STYLES, AND BURIED BOURBON 
By Guy Martin 


Seeking anew beachmobile, vintage. Ragtop, right? 
A good beach ride is a complex acquisition. Minus a 
hardtop, you can gainfully exploit what we'll call the 
“air rights” to cram all manner of apparatus—fishing 
rods, surfboards, parasails, tents—vertically into the 
thing for the run down to the water. A hardtop allows 
you to strap gear flat, which will get youinless hot water 
with the local constabulary, whose interpretation ofa 
convertible’s air rights on their byways will be more 
conservative than yours. Your arrest and subsequent 
generous donation to this summer’s Patrolmen’s Be- 
nevolent Association July Fourth fund-raising barbe- 
cue aside, let’s havea goat the philosophical underpin- 
ningsof beachmobilestyle. First, it’s not about ragtop 
versus hardtop. It’s about haulage versus no haulage. 
How many people are at your place wanting to go to 
the beach? Six? Ten? For that sort of ferry work, | like 
a throaty old-fashioned monster—say, a ’66 Lincoln 
ragtopwith suicide doors, ora’68 Olds 88 with fouron 
the floor, or my favorite, a’66 International Harvester 
Scout 800 with aweatherproofed interior, no roof, and 
nodoors. On the tea-for-two side of the ledger, try a’67 
GTO, a’65 T-bird, or the splendid ’63 Chevy NovaSS, 
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ragtops all. Whichever way you go, offer the sheriff’s 
and his deputies’ kids free rides at their fund-raiser. 
At the beach, it pays to be on the good side of the law. 


Twant to take out my gran’s parasol, but! worry 
that nobody uses them anymore. 

First, kudos to your grandmother. Next, get that thing 
out of your armoire and onto the streets, stat! We’re 
fans of the parasol’s power, as it lives up to its French 
and Italian etymological roots, para, meaning defense 
against, and sol, from sole, our dangerous friend the 
sun. Wecan mistakea parasol for afrivolity. But the de- 
vice is at once the brightest sort of fashion-tightrope 
walker and, as mobile shelter, a tool of eminent prac- 
ticality. The parasol’s ancient roots in human culture 
show that the idea has traveled for millennia because 
it’s agreat one. The Assyrians used parasols to shield 
their royalty in Nineveh, on the plains of today’s Iraq 
outside Mosul, circa900 BC, where thesummerwasas 
blazing hot then as now. The early dynasties in China 
and India, and later Japan, did the same. Among Ti- 
betan Buddhists, the parasol is liturgical, one of the 
Eight Auspicious Symbols. It moved down the great 
Silk Road to Italy and France, and enjoyed aresurgence 
during the Renaissance, when women took parasols 
firmlyin hand. In nineteenth-century France, the rag- 
ingly popular accessory caught the eye of the impres- 
sionists, namely, Claude Monet, who painted his wife 
carrying one in 1875, and Edouard Manet, who paint- 
edaravishing black-haired beauty with one in 1881. At 
your next garden party, just bring it. Anybody gives 
you any guff, tell ’em Monet, the Dalai Lama, and the 
Assyrian kings told you it was okay. 


Gettin’ married. Outdoors. It’s the South—anything 
to the ritual of burying bourbon soit won't rain? 
Indeed. It’s the South! Our quirkier traditions are gen- 
erally tobe treasured, but the inevitability ofa South- 
ern summer rules: Inthe mornings, beaucoup hot sun. 
Afternoons: thunderheads. Quite often, rain will fall 
from them. The point? Ifyou’re staging anything out- 
doors in the summer, think like a Greek. The Greek 
god of weather was Zeus, avengeful, capricious storm 
master if there ever was one, who, no matter what 
your sacrifice, would do his thunderous dance on your 
wedding day as he pleased, forecast be damned. The 
Greeks’ sacrifices of fine cattle were intended along 
the lines of hoping to get his attention, which almost 
never worked, but at least everybody got agood cook- 
out. So, absolutely, grab your spade and your bottle 
of Woodford Reserve, Elijah Craig, whatever. Remem- 
berto bury the flagon upside down. But, alsorent afew 
tents and buy a few dozen cheap umbrellas. On the 
bright side, it’s not likely Zeus will descend from Olym- 
pus and take your sacrifice, so don’t be an idiot. After 
your party—rain orshine, but especially if it rains—dig 
up the damn whiskey and share a few shots with your 
cohort, as any right-minded Southerner would do. & 
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“The ultimate prize will be when we defeat you,-caneer 
Dr. Jim Allison | Cancer Researcher & Nobel Laureate in Medicine 
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Photograph by Kate T. Parker 


In 2017, the Atlanta-based photographer 
Kate T. Parker turned her photo series 
focused on girls intoa best-selling book, 
Strong Is the New Pretty. Nowshe has 
released The Heart ofa Boy, in which 
shetrains her lens on the “strength and 
spirit” of lads—mostly from around the 
South—as they explore, play, dance, 
make music, create art, and overcome 
obstacles. This outtake captures Par- 
ker’s nephew Lukeas he catches air 

while tubing behind a boat driven by his 
mother. “Ilove that shot because he’s just 
going for it,” Parker says. “What my work 
is trying to show is not a message for boys 
or for girls—it’s ahuman message about 
being who you are and being celebrated 
for that, Ifwe accept our kids for whothey 
are, when they grow up they will dothat 
foreach other.” & 
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PRESENTED BY THE CLIFFS 


PERFORMANCE 


In the Carolina mountains between Greenville and 
Asheville, The Cliffs offer members the best of Appalachia 


Appalachia is an epic setting for 
spectacular experiences at The Cliffs. 
Theresnever been a better time to 
join, since South Street Partners—an 
internationally acclaimed developer 
and operator of luxury private 
communities, and the master 
developer of Kiawah Island—now 
owns The Cliffs. The firm has big 
plans for how the communities can 
bring even more enchantment to 
the Carolinas. 

Seven luxury club communities 
in the mountains of North and South 
Carolina—three on the shores of Lake 
Keowee, three in the mountains north 
of Greenville, and one in Asheville— 
already offer golf courses designed 
by the likes of Jack Nicklaus, Tom 
Fazio, and Gary Player, and guidance 
from ultraqualified athletic directors, 
including Tour De France veteran and 
director of cycling George Hincapie, 
who works with fellow pros Bobby 
Julich and Christian Vande Velde. 

Between rounds and rides, 
members can enjoy state-of-the-art 


To learn more about real estate and membership opportunities at The Cliffs, and about a Garden & Gun 
exclusive discovery visit, go to CLIFFSLIVING.COM/GARDEN or call 864.502.8656. 


Nealth and wellness facilities, year- 
round entertainment and events, 
restaurants serving wholesome, 
locally sourced fare, and hiking, fishing, 
boating, and horseback riding with 
friends and family. The fun is exclusive 
to members, but not to communities, 
which are nestled closely enough 
together that members can easily 
travel between courses, whether 
slicing golf balls or artisan cheeses. 

It’s all easy to access, too—direct 
flights from all over the country are 
available via the nearby Greenville- 
Spartanburg and Asheville airports, 
and the bustling international airports 
in Atlanta and Charlotte are just two 
hours away. As a member, you will 
have travel support from a Cliffs 
Concierge, who can help you organize 
a wing-shooting trip to Argentina or a 
jaunt to New Orleans while coming up 
with a worry-free out-of-town plan for 
your cozy home in Appalachia. 

Under the leadership of South 
Street Partners, The Cliffs has an 
exciting future ahead. 
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A CELEBRATION OF SOUTHERN FOOD AND DRINK 


TOOLS 


Heirloom 
Varieties 


GORGEOUS SUMMER 
TOMATO SLICES DESERVE 
ELEGANT SILVER 
SERVERS TO MATCH 


BY JOHNNY AUTRY 


sien, 


JUBILEE 


hen it comes to tomatoes, South- 
ernersaren’t always afinicky bunch, 
happily eating them off the vine or 
/ slapped on white bread with Duke’s. 

Though we’re certainly not above 

sitting at a table to enjoy them ina 

more traditional manner either. En- 

ter the sterling-silver tomatoserver, 
an implement invented in late-Victorian England to 
“separate the refined from the unrefined,” according 
to Patrick Dunne, the epicurean antiques expert and 
owner of Lucullus in New Orleans. “Eating tomatoes 
was avery late thingin European culinary history, and 
this discreet kind of serving piece was made possible 
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by the Industrial Revolution post-1870,” he says, add- 
ing, with a laugh, “It was really a form of snobbery in- 
vented by the English.” No matter how you take your 
tomatoes, it’s hard to argue that the delicate curves 
and reticulation in each of the servers shown here 
wouldn’tadd elegance to any table. Those details serve 
apurpose, too, straining juice away from each slice be- 
fore it’s plated. While you may stumble upon tomato 
servers in antique shops, the folks at Replacements 
Ltd. (replacements.com) in McLeansville, North Car- 
olina—the world’s largest retailer of china, crystal, and 
silverware—nearly always have these silver stunnersin 
stock or on theway, infive ofthe patterns most popular 
with Southern collectors. & 


Previous page: 


ORANGE BLOSSOM 
BY ALVIN SILVER 
The long history of 
citrus in the tropical 
South explains the 
popularity of this 
pattern, which echoes 
the shape of orange 
blossoms in both the 
design ofits handle 
and the reticulation 
in the bowl of the 
server ($500). 


CHANTILLY BY 
GORHAM SILVER 
This American-made 
pattern was manufac- 
tured in sterling silver 
in the late nineteenth 
century and remains 
popular in Southern 
collections because of 
its simple, straightfor- 
ward design ($120). 


ATLANTIS- 
AILANTHUS 

BY TIFFANY 
Summer inthe South 
immediately comes 
to mind with this pat- 
tern, since the leaves 


twine up the handle 
($980). 


REPOUSSE 

BY KIRK STIEFF 
With its tightly 
packed floral motif 
onthe handle, 
Repousse is one of 
the most popular 
patterns not only in 
the South, but in the 
entire country ($130). 


NEAPOLITAN- 
KINGS COURT BY 
FRANK WHITING 
This intricate pattern 
established in 1895 
features formal scrolls 
and agold wash, 
applied to protect the 
sterling from acids 
naturally presentin 
foods suchas toma- 
toes ($130). 
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Combine 2 bottles of sunscreen with 4 happy, smiling faces and you DESTIN ; 
get 1 unforgettable family vacation you can count on. FT. WALTON BE AC H 
OKALOOSA ISLAND 
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DRINKS 


Smash 
e@ 
Hit 
AN EAST TENNESSEE 
DISTILLERY KNOWN FOR 
MOONSHINE MAKES A RYE 


THAT REALLY ROCKS 
By Wayne Curtis 


oaming Man Tennessee Straight Rye 
Whiskey, made by Sugarlands Distilling 
Co.in the tourist mecca of Gatlinburg, is 
a diamond amid rhinestones. The distill- 
ery attracts more than a million visitors 
each year—chiefly tourists drawn by its 
moonshinevariations, whichinclude un- 
expected flavors such as peanut butter 
and jelly, blueberry muffin, and maple bacon. All are 
sold in mason-jar-style containers. 

And then there’s the rye—beguilingly rich and com- 
plex, freighted with toffee and toasted grain notes, and 
sophisticated beyond its years. 

“We love the moonshine, and it’s a lot of fun,” says 
Ned Vickers, presidentof Sugarlands. “But we wanted 
todosomething more serious.” 

And thisis serious whiskey. Therye and corn behind 
itareentirely grown in Tennessee, and Sugarlands uses 
an old-school pot still, unlike most producers, which 
prefer efficient column stills. With its primitive tech- 
nology, a pot stillcan yield dense flavors with pleasing- 
lyrough edges and burrs. 

The company has also taken a unique path by em- 
ploying a sort of radical openness about its entire 
process. “Honestly, I think many others are hiding 
things,” Vickers says. “We wanted to be fully transpar- 
ent with everything we dowith our whiskey.” Each bot- 
tle is shipped with a chart that looks like something 
from an advanced chemistry textbook, depicting the 
levels of several compounds that translate to flavors. 
And thelabelitself provides a short dissertation about 
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that particular bottle’s production, spelling out not 
only the grains used in makingit, but also the number 
and size of the barrels selected in each batch. The ag- 
ing statement reports to the month (thirty-five, min- 
imum). You'll even learn how much evaporated from 
the barrel while it matured (28 percent, on average). 
Plans call for even more detailed information on each 
bottle to be published on the web. “Thisis really forthe 
whiskey nerds,” Vickers admits. 

Roaming Manis currently sold only in half-sized bot- 
tles, priced around $50. And that’s assuming youcan 
find it, which you assuredly can’t at your local store. 
Each of the seven releases so far has been gripped by 
a sort of Pappy Van Winkle mania, with most bottles 
selling out within hours. (The last release was sixteen 
hundred bottles.) Your best bet is to join Sugarlands’ 
VIP club mailing list, which gives subscribers a head 
start on future releases. And stay alert: A Tennessee 
whiskey with more of a bourbon profile is in the pipe- 
line. Theryeis currently distributed in just afew states 
but may be ordered online from Bounty Hunter Rare 
Wine and Spirits (bountyhunterwine.com). 

If barrel proof and other distilling arcana don’t 
captivate you, there’s another way of analyzing this 
whiskey: Putitina glass, and sip. Ormakeacocktail. Be- 
cause Roaming Man is bottled at stout cask strength, 
it stands up well in many classic drinks. This includes 
one of our favorites—the venerable and sturdy whiskey 
smash, anineteenth-century concoction that basical- 
ly marries the best of the mint julep with the best of 
the whiskey sour. & 


Whiskey 


Smash 
Yield: 1 cocktail 


INGREDIENTS 
4.mint sprigs 

% lemon cutinto 
3or4.pieces 

% oz. simple syrup 
(:l sugar and 
water, heated until 
dissolved) 
2Zoz.rye whiskey 


PREPARATION 

Save the top of one 
mint sprig for garnish. 
Place 10 to12 mint 
leaves in cocktail 
shakerwith lemon and 
muddle for 1 minute. 
Addsimple syrup 

and rye, Fill with ice 
and shake for 20 to 

30 seconds. Strain 
into old-fashioned 
glass filled with fresh 
ioe. Garnish with mint 
sprig and serve. (Some 
pieces of mint will 

pass through a coil 
strainer; ifdesired, use 
afine-mesh strainer to 
remove them.) 
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MOMENTS MOST 
REMEMBERED ARE 
OFTEN ONES YOU 

DIDN'T PLAN AT ALL. 


JUBILEE 


in, f: 


AWisthof knife 
engraved with his 
name. A friend of his 
father’s who has since 
died gave it to Liwhile 
he was in culinary 
school. “The guy went 
to Germany and got 
itfrom the factory. Pll 
never forget that.” 


great cooking: 
“Victory needs 
preparation. Ifyou 
want to win, you have 
tobeprepared 
for anything 
that comes.” 
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ANATOMY OF A CLASSIC 
e @ e 
Miami Spice 
COOL CUCUMBERS MEET SZECHUAN 
HEAT IN CHEF RAYMOND LI JR.’S 
SURPRISINGLY REFRESHING SUMMER SIDE 


By Kim Severson 


he way he tells it, Raymond Li Jr’s path 
fromatrouble-pronekid tothe executive 
chefat Palmar, amodern Chinese restau- 
rant with Latin influences, is a tale wor- 
thy of its own Netflix series. 

Li’s grandfather owned a Cuban Chi- 
nese restaurant in Havana. His father 
landed in Miami in the 1980s and met his 

mother, who is Colombian. “Growing up, I would have 
a Cuban empanadain one handandaChinese sausage 
in another hand and eat some Colombian soup later 
in the day,” he says. He also got into plenty of trouble. 
Eleven years ago, drunk, Li got ina fight with a friend, 
who pulled agun onhimatahouse party;he retaliated 
with adrive-by shooting. Noonewas hurt, but Lispent 
ayear in jail. When he got out, he made a vow. “I dedi- 
cated my lifeto make it the best can,” he says. “Iused 
my past to help me move forward.” 

He enrolled in Le Cordon Bleu College of Culinary 
Arts in Miami, graduated, and then wove his way 
through kitchens in upscale hotels and a series of 
restaurants, including Corey Lee’s Benu in San Fran- 
cisco. He liked San Francisco and wanted to stay, but 
his mother back in Miami was battling liver disease. 
“Working at a three-star Michelin, you learn a lot of 
techniques, and it makes you into a badass,” he says, 
“butmy momwas sick.” So he headed home and cooked 
onyachts, consulted, andlanded at Palmarin the Wyn- 
wood district, where he started cooking progressive 
modern Chinese food that he calls “Miami-fied.” 

His version of pai huang gua, the Szechuan salad 
built from slightly smashed cucumbers, is a great ex- 
ample. Liuses English cucumbers, but the technique 
works well with small Southern garden cukes, too. Slice 
them lengthwise, use your palm or thesideofaknifeto 
slightly crush them, and thengive them aroughchop. 

Allthose craggy surfaces help holdthe spicy dress- 
ing. Li adds a dose of lemon and lime juice to the tra- 
ditional blend of vinegar and chili oil. “I love Florida 
citrus and use it a lot in my dishes,” he says. Limakes 
his own chili oil, but you can save time with a bottled 
version. It is worth the time, though, to find some shi- 
chimi togarashi, a Japanese spice blend of peppers, 
sesame seeds, orange peel, ginger, and seaweed, that 
adds character tothe salad. 

“It’s great for hot weather,” Li says of his creation. 
“Although it’s spicy, it’s actually refreshing.” & 


Smashed 
Cucumber 
Salad 


Yield: 4.servings 


INGREDIENTS 

llarge English cucumber 
2 large cloves of garlic, 
minced 

Yecup each fresh lemon 
and lime juice 

I tbsp. rice vinegar 

I tsp. kosher salt 

I tsp. shichimi togarashi 
I tsp. Szechuan oil (recipe 
follows; or substitute 
bottled sesame chili oil) 


PREPARATION 

Wash the cucumber, slice 
lengthwise, and placeona 
cutting board cut side down. 
Using the side of achef’s knife 
orthe palm of your hand, 
smash the cucumber, then 
cut into bite-size chunks. Put 
cucumber pieces ina mixing 
bowl and add garlic, citrus 
juice, vinegar, salt, and shi- 
chimi. Mix well and let marinate 
for at least 10 minutes. Stir 
inthe Szechuan oil and mix 
well. The salad canbe served 
immediately but is best chilled 
for afew hours. 


For the Szechuan oil 
INGREDIENTS 

¥ cup Szechuan 
peppercorns 

4% cup coriander seeds 
¥ cup red pepper flakes 
3 cloves garlic, smashed 
¥% cup fresh ginger, peeled 
and sliced 
2cupsgrape-seedor 
other neutral oil 


PREPARATION 

Toast the peppercorns and 
coriander seeds ina small 
pan over medium-high heat 
for afew minutes, until the 
aroma begins to rise, tossing 
frequently to avoid scorching. 

Put the toasted spices and 
theremaining ingredients in 
asaucepan and heatover 
medium-high until the oil just 
begins to bubble, then reduce 
heat to low. Simmer for 2 hours, 
stirring occasionally. 

Cool, and pour into a con- 
tainer. Youcan use the oilasis, 
or alternatively, strain the oil, 
blend the solids into a paste, 
and mix it back into the oil for 
amore pungent flavor. Store in 
the refrigerator. Makes about 
Soups. 
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WHAT’S IN SEASON 


Summer’s Other Melon 


BUY IT FRESH AND TREAT IT RIGHT, AND CANTALOUPE 
MAY BECOME YOUR FAVORITE BITE OF THE SEASON 


By Jenny Everett 


nthe 1930s, North Carolina wasn’t just known 
for barbecue and scuppernongs. It was also fa- 
mous for growing aspectacularly sweet summer 
treat: cantaloupe. Planted by German settlers 
inthesmall community of Ridgeway, the melon 
quickly became known as the “Ridgeway can- 
taloupe” (a forerunner of the hybrids we enjoy 
today) and went fromlocal farm stands toplates 
atthecountry’s fanciest restaurants, including the one 
at New York's Waldorf Astoria. Perhaps most famously, 
the melons were served at the White House when King 
George V1 met with Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1939, 
shortly before World WarIl. These days, Californiapro- 
duces about 75 percent ofall cantaloupes grownin the 
United States, but the fruit remains asummer favorite 
across the South. “When! was growing up, my dad grew 
cantaloupes in our garden in the mountains of North 
Carolina,” says Annie Pettry, owner and executive chef 
at Decca in Louisville. “I used to love biting into a ripe 
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cantaloupe, freshly plucked from his garden, stillwarm 
from the sun, its juice running farther down my wrists 
with each bite.” Ifyou pick one up at the farmers’ mar- 
ket, make sure it’s heavy for its size and fragrant at the 
stem, and that the skin beneath the trademark net- 
ting is yellow or cream-colored. For prep, cantaloupe 
is delicious raw, grilled, or blended into a gazpacho... 
oramargarita, It doesn’t take much to makeits flavor 
sing. “Youcan’t go wrong with a sprinkle of salt, chile, 
and lime zest,” Pettry says, “or forasummer grill-out, 
brush slices of cantaloupe with olive oil and sprinkle 
with salt, grill on both sides over a hot grill, and serve 
with burrata cheese, torn basil leaves, a drizzle of ol- 
ive oil, a squeeze of lime juice, and lime zest.” And if 
you want the original, you can still score an authentic 
Ridgeway cantaloupe if you visit the Holtzmann fami- 
ly’s farm standon Route l, orthe Ridgeway Cantaloupe 
Festival held every July. Just be sureto bring anapkin, 
ortwo,to wipe your chin. 


THE CHEF 
RECOMMENDS: 


Cantaloupe 
with 
Whipped 
Feta 


Yield: 8-10 
servings 


INGREDIENTS 

8 oz. feta cheese 
Icup heavy 
whipping cream 

I tsp. lemonjuice 
Icantaloupe 

3 tbsp. orange 
blossom honey 

3 thsp. extra-virgin 
olive oil 
Itsp.seasalt 
Itsp.sumac 

2 thsp. fresh chives, 
minced 

12 mint leaves, torn 
Zestoflorange 


PREPARATION 
Crumble the feta into 


the bowl ofa stand 
mixer. Add cream and 
lemon juice and whip 
for about 1 minute to 
combine. Slice the 
cantaloupe in half, and 
scrape out seeds. With 
the cut side down ona 
cutting board, trim off 
the skin with a sharp 
knife. Cut each halfin 
two, and slice thinly into 
quarter moons. Spread 
out the whipped feta 
over the bottom ofa 
platter large enough for 
allthe melon. Fan out 
the melon over the feta. 
Drizzle with honey and 
olive oil. Sprinkle evenly 
with salt, sumac, ohives, 
mint, and orange zest. 


TIP: Ifthe melon’s 
skin is still a bit 
green, letitripenon 
the counter a little 
longer before slicing. 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN BURGOYNE 
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“My great- 
grandmother, 
who lived by 
the Dan River 
in southern 
Virginia, would 
never feel 
likeshe was 
Appalachian, 
but shewas” 


TASTEMAKER 


Counter Intelligence 


AT ASHEVILLE’S INNOVATIVE BENNE ON EAGLE, CHEF 
ASHLEIGH SHANTI FUSES SOUTHERN FOOD TRADITIONS 
By John Kessier 


shleigh Shanti grewupinasecluded house surrounded by acres 
of woods near Virginia Beach. Butshe hasan explorer’s soul, and 
over the past decade her cooking career has taken her around the 
world. After she’d served asaculinary assistant to chefand televi- 
iA sion personality Vivian Howard, chefJohn Fleer hired her last fall 
tohelm the kitchen at Benne on Eagle, in Asheville’s Foundry Ho- 
tel. Hermenu—influenced by everything fromher grandmother’s 
tabletotheresultsofaDNA test—considers the often-overlooked 
connection between African American heritage and mountain tradition. Ben- 
ne seed biscuits, for example, share space with buttermilk-soaked leather 
britches. Inthe kitchen with heris Hanan Shabazz, whoranarestaurantinthe 
same neighborhood more than thirty years ago when it was a black business 
center known as “the Block.” Development (including the hotel itself) may 


f . i Ashleigh Shanti at 
havealteredthelandscape, but Shantihopestoshowcasetheenduringhistory —_jgme in Asheville with 
and culinary contributions of black people in the Appalachian South. her vizsla, Roux. 
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BLAZING TRAILS 


“My partner andIspenta 
week in Shenandoah National 
Park, andinavisitors center 
there was an exhibit display 
that asked, where are the Afri- 
can Americans of Appalachia? 
I know we existed. There were 
African Americans who left 
the Deep South and resettled 
here. But it’s sohard totalk 
about, and this whole part of 
Appalachia gets erased. My 
great-grandmother, who lived 
by the Dan River in southern 
Virginia, would never feel like 
she was Appalachian, but she 
was. I grew up stringing green 
beans andhanging britches.” 


ON THE LOOKOUT 


“I’ve always been a forager. 
Fromthetimel wasalittle girl, 
my parents had to searchto 
find me because I'd get lost in 
the woods looking for honey- 
suckle. I lived for awhile in West 
Texas. It’s incredibly difficult to 
forage in the desert, but when 
you find something, it’s amaz- 
ing. Herein Asheville, there’sa 
lot, and the foraging commu- 
nityis intense. There are wild 
onions all over my yard and wild 
cherries in my neighborhood. 
Let me see, what else? There 
are rose hipseverywhere, wild 
rapini, oyster mushrooms...” 


HEART AND “SOUL” 


“1 draw somuch inspiration 
from my grandmother and my 
mother, and from Hanan. She’s 
making her fish cakes and her 
cornbread—dishes she sold 
here thirty-plus years ago. But 
Thesitate to call what we’re 
doing ‘soul food.’ My 23andMe 
report showed some Polyne- 
sian heritage; maybe that’s why 
P’'m drawn to Asian food. We’ve 
got okonomiyaki, a Japanese 
cabbage pancake, on themenu 
now. That’s hard for people 
tocome to terms with and call 
soul food. Then again, I called 
up my mom to get herrecipe 
for oxtails, and they’re on the 
menu, too.” & 
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Fresh Seafood and timeless traditions. Visit one of the many small towns along South 


South Carolina 
Just right. 


Carolina's coast to relax and recharge with friends and family. Here, you're free to go crabbing 
in the creek, bike down oak-lined avenues or while away the afternoon on the porch. Immerse 
yourself in a slower way of life and come to find that, sometimes, a meal is about more than 


= x e 
just the food—it’s about the small moments that lead up to it. DiscoverSouthCarolina.com f 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Sea-to-Table Supper. 
South Carolina-style 


Ask a local whal 4 visitor must do on a trip tothe Lowcountry. and nine out of 


ten times you're moing to get the same answer: | at loealseateed, Fishing and 


crabbing are a Way of life inthe Palmetto State, but it's not simply about sharing a 


meal of local triggerfish or piping hot Frogmore stew, It's about the conviviality of 


the eitheribg, and the laid-back actioude tha! poriure 


olufi-mud-paintéed 


uthor Pat Conroy was so intoxicated by the local seafood, he 
wrote in his cookbook, “When a good friend dies, I take two 
pounds of shrimp to the mourners. When a great friend dies, 
1 go to five pounds. When | die, | fully expect all the shrimp 
in Beaufort to be pickled that day.” And finding the best purveyors of this 
bounty, often tucked into charming, dirt-road-lined coastal towns Conroy 
so loved, is all part of the fun of a visit to South Carolina. 

Take, for example, discovering Livingston’s Bulls Bay Seafood in 
picturesque McClellanville. It is the area’s go-to resource for the best 
local catch; Bill Livingston has made his living selling crabs, shrimp, and 
oysters, operating thirteen shrimp boats, since 1998. 


\les the porches alone 


the Atiarrti 


“I’d say the best way to enjoy our local seafood is an oyster roast or, if the 
weather is decent, get a big crowd together for Frogmore stew,” Livingston 
says. Locals will tell you that hanging out around a big pot of bubbling Old 
Bay, onions, kielbasa, corn, and shell-on fresh shrimp—a recipe credited to 
the Gullah communities of St. Helena Island—is the most satisfying end to 
a day this side of heaven. 

If it’s other eats you’re after, Livingston, a mariculture expert, also sells 
farm-raised clams, and the much-sought-after soft-shell crabs. During 
soft-shell season—mid-March to early April—he sells them wholesale for 
the hungry masses along the coast. At the height of the fleeting soft-shell 
season, diners race to get their fill. While area chefs apply a variety of 


oreparations to the molted delicacies—pan roasted, 
Na po’boy, or over pimento cheese grits—Livingston 
says there’s only one right way to cook a softie: “1 
2an’t find any better than fried.” 

He makes a good point. There’s something 
indescribably delicious about South Carolina~caught 
seafood that is flour dredged and browned. The loyal 
zuests at Buckshot’s Restaurant, McClellanville’s 
soul food café, can certainly appreciate that. 

Buckshot and Bernard Colleton began the 
business out of a little shack. Today, April Green 
Mazyck, Buckshot’s niece and a Johnson & Wales 
culinary school grad, runs the catering branch of the 
business, but she remembers those early years back 
when she was in elementary school and enlisted to 
help prep the catch each day. 

“They started out with fried crabs,” Mazyck 
ré calls. “My auntie had a good rapport with a lot of 
the local people back then, and a lot of our family 
men bers were fishermen and shrimpers. Whatever 
they \ rought back that day after going out, that’s 
what we served,” It was a family affair in every sense. 
Cleaninz the shrimp was the work of the kids in the 
Colleton family. “That was our job,” Mazyck says. 


“Buckshot would sell shrimp fried 
rice and whiting.” 

Today at Buckshot’s Restaurant 
on Highway 17, regulars greet 
one another with familiarity. The 
destination offers a way for South 
Carolina’s sea-to-table tradition to 
continue to thrive. “It’s important to 
invest in local restaurants because 
they keep the shrimpers going,” 
Mazyck says. And this sentiment is 
shared throughout the Lowcountry. 

Hope Barber Mcintosh, the 
managing operator of the Charleston 
institution Bowen’s Island 
Restaurant, says, “Sea-to-table is 
such an important tradition in the 
area because of all the people involved 
from the beginning—the fishermen, 
the shrimpers, the people who pick 
oysters. For so many families, it’s a 
generational tradition as well. That’s 
why it has remained a strong presence 
in the area.” 

That way of life also continues 
today at places such as the Wreck 
of the Richard & Charlene in Mount 
Pleasant. There, diners can get their 
fill of deviled crab, hush puppies, and 
fried green tomatoes served on paper 
plates and wash it all down with ice- 
cold Miller Lite as they watch shrimp 
boats dock along Shem Creek. There’s 


There’s something 
indescribably delicious 
about South Carolina- 

caught seafood that 
is flour dredged and 
browned. The loyal guests 
at Buckshot’s Restaurant, 
McClellanville’s soul 
food café, can certainly 
appreciate that 


no maitre d’ or champagne service, 
but the opportunity to slow down 
and take in the coast’s breathtaking 
sunsets is second to none. 

In South Carolina, sea-to-table 
dining is all about hospitality and 
taking a minute to share a meal 
with friends and family, and in turn 
continuing a maritime legacy nearly 
350 years in the making. 


To plan your next Lowcountry escape, 
visit DiscoverSouthCarolina.com 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Three must-see attractions in 


and around McClellanville: 


CAPE ROMAIN NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 
South of McClellanville near Awendaw, 
this 66,306-acre space is the home to 
a migratory bird refuge along witha 
maritime forest and salt marshes. 


HAMPTON PLANTATION STATE HISTORIC SITE 


Built in 1735, the Georgian structure on the banks 


of Hampton Creek was owned by the Horrys, 
then the Pinckney and Rutledge families. 


BLUE PEARL FARMS 


Find the freshest local blueberries June 
through August at this McClellanville farm. 
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BY JOHN T. EDGE 


Morning Glory 


ONE OF A NEW GENERATION OF BREAKFAST SPOTS, KENNY’S INCHATTANOOGA 


GIVES THE FIRST MEAL OF THE DAY THE RESPECT IT DESERVES 


he duck confit biscuit is an expression 
of country-boy cooking. Theduck confit 
biscuit isan expression of gentrified city 
cooking. Both of these statements are 
true. But after eating two great break- 
fasts in two months at Kenny’s Southside 
Sandwiches in downtown Chattanooga, 
Inowbelieve that the formeris moretrue 
than the latter. 

Glossed with homemade jam, that duck leg biscuit 
tastes like something a hunter cooks for his buddies, 
wraps in tinfoil, and passes out by the sack to eat in 
the blind as the sun rises in the sky and waterfowl arc 
across asoggyrice field. That duckalso tastes of south- 
western France, where cooks have long cured and pre- 
served duck legs in vats of duck fat and a confit dish 
often comes with avinegary salad, a hill of beans, and 
abaguette. 

Chefand co-owner Kenny Burnap, who opened this 
breakfast-and-lunch café last summer, knows both 
worlds. For more than a decade he worked prep and 
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cured meats for St. John’s, a reigning fine-dining res- 
taurant in Chattanooga. That’s where he learned to 
confit duck legs. Talk to Burnap about what he cooks 
and whyhecooksit, though, and he speaks of his grand- 
parents who raised himin nearby Ringgold, Georgia. 

That’s where he learned to make biscuits from his 
grandmother Betty Lunsford. | asked what the late 
Hezekiah Lunsford, her husband, whose relatives 
cured tobacco and hams at their farm near Sweet- 
water, Tennessee, would have thought about duck 
confit. “My grandpa would have flipped out,” Burnap 
told me. Not because the dish would seem foreign or 
froufrou. “Because he would have loved the tender- 
ness, the richness.” 

P'mwith Hezekiah. ladmire the richness and theten- 
derness of Kenny Burnap’s duck confit. | also admire 
the elegant simplicity of the breakfast menu he devel- 
oped in partnership with Josh Carter, the proprietor 
of St. John’s. Kenny’s is at the forefront of anew wave 
of spots that showcase what a great breakfast can be. 
Here, excellence takes abow each morning, sixdaysa 


From left: Biscuits 
smothered in sausage 
gravy; chef Kenny 
Burnap; the duck 
confit biscuit topped 
withjam. 
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visitlakeoconee.com 


Get a taste of the 
Lowcountry lifestyle. 


Events at the Bluff are the 
centerpiece of how we 
celebrate the good life. 
Frorn muitiday festivities 
filled with Southern flavors 
and spirits to the friendly 
competition of annual 
endurance runs to the 
sounds of summer concerts, 
a host of special events 
makes moments at the Bluff 
memorable year-round, 


: 7h 
Stay up to date on our events — 
at palmettobluff.com. 


PALMETTO BLUFF 


JUBILEE 


week, when Burnap and his crew open the 
storefront café with its cast-iron facade 
and oversize picture windows, just down 
the street from the Chattanooga Choo 
Choo. (Yes, Kenny’s also serves excellent 
junchtime sandwiches, including a veggie 
patty melt made with chickpeas and qui- 
noa on toasted sourdough, but I’m espe- 
cially keen onits breakfasts.) 

An order counter and a 
dogleg bar anchor the front. 
Dark gray wainscoting lines Eye 


I’m a fan of tomato gravy, spooned on 
stone-ground grits at Big Bad Breakfast 
in my adopted hometown of Oxford and 
other cities across the South. Owing to 
my travels, I dote on the redeye-gravy- 
inspired mayo, made with instant coffee 
crystals and served with country-ham 
tasting platters, at Momofuku in New 

York City and beyond. AndI’m 
flat-out bonkers for the sau- 
sage gravy that Kenny Bur- 
nap pours over buttermilk 


the walls. Painted yolk-bright Opener biscuits, split, buttered, and 
yellow, the ceiling pops against ' toasted until the crowns shade 
white-and-black-striped wall- New Orleans’ Turkey from gold toward brown and 
paper.Dailyspecials,scrawled 2” the Wolf'team the stark white insides plump 
onsheets of butcher paper, un- does breakfast like puffballs. 

furl from arollmounted by the Scotty's Collard To make that gravy, Burnap 
register. Ifthe Reubenbowlis greens andGrits, steeps ham hocks from the 
onthespecials list, get it. Made strewnwithroasted Tennessee cure master Allan 
withpastramishavedintothin _ peanuts,topped Benton in cream sweetened 
ribbons, crisped onthe griddle with salsa macha. with sliced onions and spiked 
to order and servedonabed AGrandSlamMc- with red pepper flakes. For the 
of sweet-potato home fries,  Muffin.stuffedwith crumbled sausage, he starts 
it tastes of coriander and at indionms, witha purposefully fatty grind 
mustard seeds and smells like reotangie, crowned of pork, mixing in fresh ginger 
Saturday morning at Katz’s _withapaper American and sage along with cider vin- 


Delionthe Lower East Sideof _ flag. Roasted Carrot 


egar and maple syrup. Inaday 


Manhattan. Yogurt, spooned atop when too many sausage gra- 
To make his food better araft of house-baked vies taste like they were made 
than that of the average din- _—Btanola: Molly’sRise from 2 percent milk and a 
er, Burnap does a dozen small and Shine, anew New knockoff Manwich mix, Ken- 
4 ie Orleans breakfast joint 4, 5 7 
things that add up to one big hesrteworanenltee ny’s Southside Sandwiches 
thing. That effort starts with i unchtime standout treats this workaday food with 
sourcing. Cruze Farm butter- Turkey andthe Wolf, respect, serving a sausage 


milk, from Knoxville, gives his 
biscuits lift and tang. For his 
pimentocheese, Burnap mixes 


decorated with late- 
twentieth-century pop and luxe. 
culture icons, isa study 


gravy that tastes both frugal 


Southerners have reinvent- 


rounds of Cumberland from —Njoyousmaximal- ed breakfast before. During 
the nearby Sequatchie Cove —_SMandretro-kitsoh the first wave in the 1920s 
coolness, refracted 


Creamery, one of the best 
cheese makers in the nation, 


for a combination that tastes 
sharp and grassy, especially 
when smeared on a house- 
baked English muffin and then topped 
with an over-easy egg. 

Sausage gravy here isn’t a special. But 
it is special. My Georgia people slathered 
biscuits in cane syrup or lacquered them 
with sharp cheddar. Since I moved to Mis- 
sissippimore than twentyyears ago, | have 
come to appreciate biscuits drenched in 
gravy. now think ofgravy asa gilding flour- 
ishthat makes any dish better—especially 
breakfast, which is too darn often served 
without filigree or gusto. 


through a fun-house 

: mirror. The conceit is 
with grocery-store cheddar _goofy,but thefoodis 

nojoke.—J-TE. 


and ’30s, courthouse-square 
cafés opened, where farmers 
and lawyers elbowed into tight 
booths for grits and eggs. Dur- 
ing the second wave of the 
1970s and’80s, Hardee’s drive- 
throughs replaced those cafés, and 
Cracker Barrel Old Country Stores re- 
placed true country stores. Kenny’s leads 
a third wave, along with such spots as the 
Yolk in Charlotte, Home Grown in At- 
lanta, Sunrise in Memphis, and Big Bad 
Breakfast. Here and there, where honest 
ingredients and techniques combine, we 
eaters now have the chance to indulge 
in breakfasts born of tradition and mo- 
dernity, breakfasts that taste of country 
andcity. @ 


Go where you can 


take a deep breath, 


and then have it 


taken away. 
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Open House 


CONTEMPORARY MEETS 
COMFORTABLE AT AN ALABAMA 
LAKE GETAWAY 
By Josh Green 
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Drivean hour northwest of Birmingham across rippled 
farmland, through forestsimpenetrably thick with yel- 
low pine, down serpentinecountry roads beside mossy 
cliffs, around the coves of 21,200-acre Smith Lake, and 
you'll arrive at the modern weekend retreat of Carter 
and Lynlee Hughes. But finding the front door of the 
Magic City couple’s home is an entirely more difficult 
matter, because it doesn’t really exist. It’s that sort of 
architectural unconventionality, carved precisely into 
a former cow pasture, that makes the Hugheses’ lake 


house remarkable. 

Carter grew upon the Sipsey River, skip- 
ping school to ski the lake. As far back as 
he can recall, the “cow lots” always stood 
out—gently sloping land where bovines 
cooled off in the shallows differed from 
steeper terrain abutting the area’s lime- 
stone cliffs. When the lots hit the market 
about twenty years ago, Carter’s folks 
pounced, intending to one day create a 
lakeside compound of family houses. 

Adecade later, with the economy crawl- 
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Clockwise from top 
left: A lake view from 
aguest bedroom; 
the living room; a 
bathroom. Opposite, 
clockwise from top 
left: The kitchen; the 
saline pool; the master 
bedroom’s platform 
bed, custom built 
fromreclaimed oak; 
doors crank open to 
catch breezes. 
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Casa del Re 


www.casadelriocollection.com 


INTRODUCING 
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ing out of therecession, Carter began plan- 
ning a home on his section of the land as 
a bachelor pad, some four years before he 
married Lynlee. An appreciation for con- 
temporary residential style led Carter, 
whoalong with his wife works in real estate 
and development, to call his friend Louis 
Nequette, an architect whose earthy home 
designs and planned communities span 
from Florida’s 30A to Arizona. “I’d just 
never seen this [home style] around here,” 
Carter says of the structure’s modern lay- 
out. “It’s astylethat really embraces views, 
and | was intent on bringing in nature. To 
sit here and watch a thunder- 
stormoutthere—it’s one of the 
coolest things.” 

Carter and Nequette de- 
cided to take full advantage of 


" 


structure were all forged by steelworkers 
on-site. Inside, ceilings tower up to sixteen 
feet inthe great room (which the Hugheses 
call “the fishbowl”), and massive custom 
glass doors open at onecorner tocreatea 
thirty-foot opening—aseamless transition 
tothepool, grills, and lake. “Inthe summer- 
time, it’s always like this,” says Lynlee, re- 
ferring to theabundance of open windows. 
“And no matter what temperature itis, we 
always make afire.” 

For the interior design, the Hugheses 
called Birmingham’s Betsy Brown, who 
has been developing her gracefully mod- 
ern aesthetic since the 1980s, 
withcollaborators that include 
the architect Bobby McAlpine. 
She aimed to make the lake 
house feel like an effortless 


the setting. Known forextreme “When we sit resort, leaning more toward 
depths, clear summertime wa- down onthe subtlety than a place where 
ters, and abundant striped dock, we have every bedroom has its own 
bass, theman-made, W-shaped people comeup funky character. “The person- 


Smith Lake counts some five 
hundred miles of shoreline. 


and say, ‘We 
loved watching 


ality was set by the architec- 
ture,” Brown says, “and every- 


The Hugheses’ land includes this house be thing was subservient to that.” 
six hundred feet of it, with a built.’It’s just so Brown brought in vintage 
two-slip dock Carter shares different” Knoll Barcelona chairs near 


with his parents, who sold 
their place upriver and built 
a traditional residence with 
cedar-shake siding next door. 
Carter and Lynlee’s three- 
bedroom dwelling, onthe otherhand, hasa 
low-slung, straight-lined Wrightian stance, 
in that it embraces the topography. (Now 
that the exterior copper is oxidizing intoa 
darker patina, the homeis barely percepti- 
bleif you’re not looking forit.) Visitors pass 
a huge stone retaining wall where a shelf 
was cut into the hillside and enter a tiered, 
minimalist courtyard. It’s a compressive 
experience that heightens the sense of be- 
ingreleased when you passthroughasmall 
corridor, see the saline pool, and behold a 
gorgeous panorama of the lake beyond. 
“When we sit down on the dock now,” Car- 
ter says, “we have people come up all the 
timeand say, ‘We loved watching this house 
be built. It’s just so different.” 

The home is divided into two parts to- 
taling about 1,900 square feet, including 
a two-bedroom guest wing. That’s hard- 
ly sprawling, but it never feels cramped, 
because so many windows lend the patios 
the feeling of extended living rooms, with 
Alabama bluestone walls providing conti- 
nuity throughout. The bones of the main 


vy, 


the fireplace, Knoll Spoleto 
chairs for the dining room, 
andLEM Piston counter stools 
in the recessed kitchen. She 
designed a white oak dining 
table, steel bathroom mirrors, and a plat- 
form bed andbedsidetables forthe master 
bedroom. Most rooms are clad in poplar, 
stained dark to contrast with the much 
lighter stone. 

The only component one might con- 
sider a nod to nostalgia is an outdoor 
Ping-Pong table made of soapstone and 
steel—an homage to both the table in Car- 
ter’s parents’ former basement and by- 
gone family times on the lake. These days, 
the couple are busy with their own brood, 
which includes their baby daughter, Ruby, 
and their dogs, Nova and Austin. As lake 
breezes stream into the home, the fire- 
place smolders, Old Crow Medicine Show’s 
“Wagon Wheel” hums from recessed ceil- 
ing speakers, and Ruby chirps barefoot 
ona blanket. 

“We'll usually just cook out here,” Lyn- 
lee says. “After Memorial Day, we’re here 
atleastevery other weekend.” Adds Carter: 
“We’re working all the time, and this is our 
relaxing spot. When|I get here, can put my 
phone down and feel likeI’m away.” @ 
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fragrant but fragile gardenias rarely hold up for long in conventional Th at Mix 
arrangements. That’s why the Charleston, South Carolina, floral de- 
signer Sara York Grimshaw prefers to float the delicate flowers in bowls 
of water—to support them and hydrate the easily bruised petals, all 
while casting the nostalgic aroma throughout a room. “The bloom of 
the gardenia naturally wants to lie flat, and gardenias absorb water 
through theirpetals and stems, which makes floating them an easy and 
ideal way to keep them healthy,” she Says. Leave a bit of greenery ona 


hgardeni 


few of the cuttings for contrast. And for maximum drama (and the ultimate party for Schumacher; 
trick), stagger multiple bowls of the blooms on anentry table to greet guests with fschumac 
an intoxicating scent as they walk through the front door. Now, that’s what we call 

a Southern welcome. 
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Unbridled Summer 


Create amazing family memories this summer 


while exploring all of our 340 Five-Star acres. 


Salamander Hotels & Resorts ~ Now this ts luxury. SatamanderHotels.com 
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MADE IN THE SOUTH 


Family Seats 


ALIFELONG LOVE OF 
GARDENS INSPIRES HANDCRAFTED 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
By John Kessler 


nneand Will Massie were in high school 
when they went into business togeth- 
er for the first time. The siblings, born 
fifteen months apart, borrowed their 
dad’s orange International Harvester 
Scout and spent their summer days 
shuttling just-picked Silver Queencorn 
and sun-warm tomatoes they grew from 
seed on their grandmother’s farm to restaurants, coun- 
try clubs, and nursing homes throughout Lynchburg, 
Virginia. It was gratifying work, though Anne still re- 
members with dismay the timeacookunceremoniously 
dumped her carefully packed tomatoes on a counter, 
where they skittered and splattered. 

Perhaps that’s why the next time she had an idea 
fora garden-related business venture, Anne cameup 
with somethinga bit sturdier. Sheand her brotherhad 
both relocated to Richmond—Anne for a master’s in 
art history at Virginia Commonwealth University, Will 
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for the kind of job in investment banking that makes 
parents breathe a sigh of relief. But parents should 
know better: Headstrong, creative kids never stay in 
boring posts for long. The two had taken atrip to New 
Mexico together after college, and Anne kept think- 
ing about the gorgeous metalwork that had so de- 
lighted them in Santa Fe and Taos. What if they built 
garden furniture with all the detail and artistry of 
wrought iron? 

The first problem: The Massies weren’t anywhere 
near the locus of American furniture manufactur- 
ing—High Point, North Carolina—nor did they have 
any contacts in the industry. On the other hand, after 
much experimentation, they had landed on the metal 
they wanted touse: lightweight, durable aluminum. In 
Richmond, the homeof Reynolds Wrap, aluminum was 
king. Evenso, “this just seemed toreek offailure,” Anne 
says, so their parents made them go talk to “the only 
person they remotely knew who was involved in furni- 
ture.” This acquaintance listened attentively to their 
pitch and rendered a judgment that, as Anne recalls, 
went something like, “Y’all are too dumb to know any 


From left: McKinnon 
and Harris’s Ashley 


Purtee (left) and Jena 
Gilmore at work; the 


Richmond showroom; 


achairdetail. 
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better what you’re up against, so because of that you'll 
probably do really well.” 

Nearly thirty years later, they’ve proved him right. 
Their company, McKinnon and Harris, produces in- 
imitable outdoor furniture—custom made and hand- 
crafted—that has become the go-tochoice fordesign- 
ers looking for pieces that will endure for clients overa 
lifetime. The New York designer Bunny Williams calls 
their work “classic and beautiful,” and, she adds, “I love 
the fact that itis made in Virginia.” 

While they have showrooms in Los Angeles, New 
York, and London, Anne and Will havejust moved their 
flagship Richmond showroom, offices, and workshop 
to a 65,000-square-foot building in the heart of the 
city. There, a team of more than sixty workers cut, 
bend, weld, sand, and finishraw aluminum. But unlike 
the more familiar (and much cheaper) aluminum fur- 
nitureconstructed from pieces of shiny cast metal, the 
items that McKinnon and Harris’s artisans shape have 
elegant curves in metal. The craftspeople bevel and 
jointhe elements ofeach chair, chaise, planter, and ta- 
ble using some techniques moreakin to woodworking 
than metalsmithing—never will you see what Will calls 
that “bubble gum” solder hugging the seams. 

Metalworkers with the skills and sense of artistry 
necessary for this work funnel to McKinnon and Har- 
ris from Virginia Commonwealth, Anne’s alma mater. 
“VCU has one of the best art and sculpture depart- 
mentsinthecountry,” she says. “We hire many of them 
while they’re working their way through school: They’re 
incredibly talented people who could make anything.” 

Among them, for instance, is Jena Gilmore, arecent 
graduate whose metalwork studies encompassed 
“everything from small-scale jewelry to large-scale 
welding” of abstract metal sculptures. Though shestill 
sculpts after hours, at McKinnon and Harris Gilmore 
focuses on craft more than design. “I appreciate be- 
ing able to see how things go from raw material into 
a finished product, how you make a piece of furniture 
from start to finish, and how that informs the craft as 
you’re makingit.” 

While Will remains in Richmond to oversee day-to- 
day operations, Anne has moved back to Lynchburg 
and lives close to her dad, who still spends his days in 
the family garden. Old family photos show Anne and 
Will there, climbing trees and pausing along pathways 
flanked by lilacs, camellias, azaleas, rhododendrons, 
and peonies. 

“To me, the garden is really more personal than 
rooms inahouse,” Annesays, “and! didn’t realize that 
until after my mother died in 2015. | was the most un- 
done when I walked out into my parents’ garden and 
the peonies were blooming that spring. All ofthe beau- 
tiful rooms in their house didn’t have the same effect 
as the garden.” Flowers bloom, plants grow, and some 
things, like furniture and memories, endure. & 
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From top: McKinnon 
and Harris founders 
Anne and Will Massie; 
Purteeworkingon 

the Fayette dining 
chair; the final 
product; renderings 
of pieces. 
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COLLECTIONS 


Cornucopia in Clay 


THE ALABAMA ARTIST 
MARY KIRK KELLY CAPTURED THE 
SUBLIME BOUNTY OF SUMMER 
By Logan Ward 


omething about the ceramic turnip spoke 
to Lou Harris, an interior designer in Mar- 
tinsville, Virginia. This was back in 1984, 
and Harris, who also owned a retail store, 
had just peered into the trunk of a travel- 
ing salesman’s Buick fora glimpseat anew 
china pattern. What caught her eye, how- 
ever, was the purple-white taproot andits 
impossibly thin clay leaves captured just as they were 
starting to wilt. “I was struck by the imperfections,” 
sheremembers. “In Renaissance paintings of fruit, you 
see some bruising or a fly ona peach, the slightest be- 
ginnings of decay. That turnip was so simple and true, 
like youjust pulled the thing out of the ground and were 
about to eat it, like it wasn’t going to last very long.” 

Thirty-five years later, Harris still marvels at the 
way the artist, the Alabama ceramist Mary Kirk Kelly, 
captured the moment of peak ripeness in kiln-fired, 
hand-painted clay. The turnip was the first—and re- 
mains the favorite—in Harris’s collection of Kelly’s ce- 
ramic fruits and vegetables, acornucopiaof four dozen 
or sopieces, ranging from squash to citrus. 

Kelly’s ceramics work only began to flourish in her 
sixties, though she had a lifelong affinity for the rich 
clays of southern Alabama. Born in 1918, she grew up 
in Axis, where her father owned a plant that made 
bricks from local clays. When her own children were 
little, Kelly fashioned dishes and cups clawed from 
the banks of their favorite swimming hole on nearby 
Gunnison Creek. But it wasn’t until she retired from 
teaching, in the early 1970s, that she officially caught 
the ceramics bug. Her pots flopped, so she experi- 
mented with casting slip, or liquid clay, using molds. 
After aneighbor asked hertomakeareplica ofa prized 
cabbage he’d grown, something clicked. By the 1980s, 
Kelly was making and selling hundreds of pieces each 
year froma workshop behind her Axis home. 

Kelly continued molding and firing pieces almost 
until her death, in 2013, at the age of ninety-four. New 
Orleans Auction Galleries handled the sale of her 
estate, though her pieces can be found on eBay and 
at Yellow House Antiques & Interiors in Mobile. “My 
mother was tied to the South,” says her daughter 
Ruth Schmohl. “She grew upina family that hadkitch- 
en gardens and raised persimmons. She was part of 
the earth.” And through a collection such as Harris’s, 
she stillis. 8 
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Lifelike fruits and 
vegetables from Lou 
Harris’s collection 
of Mary Kirk Kelly 
ceramics. 


“In Renaissance 
paintings of 
fruit, you see 
some bruising or 
afly ona peach, 
the slightest 
beginnings of 
decay. That 
turnip was so 
simple and true, 
like youjust 
pulled the thing 
out ofthe ground 
and were about 
toeat it, like it 
wasn’t going to 
last very long” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Greenville’s Outdoor Appeal 


Minutes from Main Street, discover a myriad of 


outdoor pursuits in the South Carolina Upstate 


When most folks talk about 
Greenville, South Carolina, they tout 
downtown’s transformation from 

a desolate stretch most residents 
avoided to a dynamic walkable 

city center—and with good reason. 
Today, the storefronts along the 
leafy-tree-lined thoroughfare are 
filled with one-of-a-kind boutiques, 
independent coffee shops, 
respected art galleries, and an 
ever-increasing host of chef-driven 
restaurants. Annually, downtown 
now hosts more than three hundred 
events, including the popular TD 
Saturday Market, which attracts 
hundreds of shoppers to Main 
Street from May through October to 
browse local goods from seventy- 
five-plus vendors. But before you 
sink your teeth into one of the Bossy 
Baker's mini strawberry rhubarb pies, 
pre-burn some of those calories with 
a little outdoor adventure. 


Perched at the edge of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Greenville is 
minutes from some of the most 
scenic wilderness in the country. 

But you don't have to venture farther 
than a few steps off Main Street to 
get a taste of it. Falls Park on the 
Reedy, the thirty-two-acre green 
space downtown complete with a 
spectacular natural waterfall and the 
pedestrian Liberty Bridge, makes 
for an afternoon well spent. If you’re 
feeling a bit more ambitious, pick up 
two wheels at one of the ten B-Cycle 
stations around town and pedal the 
Prisma Health Swamp Rabbit Trail. 
The picturesque twenty-two-mile 
path, created along abandoned rail 
lines, has access points throughout 
the park. More serious cyclists can 
check into nearby Hotel Domestique 
and make it a long weekend. 
Located in Travelers Rest, just a 
thirty-minute drive from downtown, 


Plan your trip to Greenville today at VisitGreenvilleSC.com 


the boutique inn is co-owned by 

the world-renowned professional 
cyclist George Hincapie. Call ahead 
and you can arrange to tackle the 
region’s rolling hills with the Tour 

de France veteran. To really push 
yourself, pull on your hiking boots 
and head to Caesars Head State 
Park, one of three state parks in the 
Greenville area. The 8.8-mile hike to 
the suspension bridge above Raven 
Cliff Falls is strenuous, but the views— 
and the bragging rights—are worth 
the sweat investment. If you prefer a 
more tangible reward for your efforts, 
cast a line in the Middle Saluda River 
in nearby Jones Gap State Park. 

The state's first designated scenic 
tiver is one of South Carolina’s best 
wild trout streams. Much of the 
waterway is catch-and-release, but if 
you're hungry, head back into town. 
Beef might be the big draw at Halls 
Chophouse, but the kitchen prepares 


a standout trout with wild rice, jumbo 
lump crabmeat, local beans, and a 
lemon butter sauce. You earned it. 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR 


You don't need a reason to visit 
Greenville, but these popular 
events are worth the trip. 
Restaurant Week Greenville 
(August 9-19) lets diners taste 
the city’s best with prix fixe 
menus at some of the locals’ 
favorite restaurants. Hop over 

to historic Taylors Mill for the 
Indie Craft Parade (September 
13-15) and browse handmade 
goods from across the South. At 
euphoria (September 19-22), 
Greenville’s premier food festival, 
great food comes with a side of 
music. Can't get enough good 
eats? Fall for Greenville (October 
11-13) has got you covered. 
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ONE OF THE 
 SOUTH'S BEST FOOD CITIES 2019" 


Discover Kentucky’s culinary heritage in Louisville - the home of the Hot Brown, Bourbon Balls, Benedictine, the 
Old Fashioned and many other delicacies making culinary waves across the nation this year. 


Visit GoToLouisville.com to learn more. 
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GOOD DOG 


A PATIENT PUG LIFTS AWAY THE WORRIES OF A HOMESICK POET IN KENTUCKY 


miss my family,” Itoldhimas he bent over his desk, at work 
onastory that he needed to file that afternoon.I was good 
at knowing when Lucas—now my husband—was on deadline 
and invariably interrupting him just hours before a story 
was due to talk about my feelings. He looked up from the 
gray computer glow and sighed. Not an entirely annoyed 
sigh, but a sigh that said, “This? Now? Again?” 
We had been living together in Lexington, Kentucky, 
for three months. We first met in New York City, and then Imoved 
hometoSonoma, California, to write. He, on the other hand, moved 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN CUNEO 


to Kentucky to continue working as ahorse-racing journalist and 
tostart his own business in the Thoroughbred industry. 1 thought 
I’d persuade him to move to California, and he thought he’d per- 
suade me to move to Kentucky. Since my work—I’ma poet—didn’t 
depend on location, he won. We now lived in an old tobacco way 
station on Todds Road about twenty minutes out of town. Our 
neighbors primarily consisted of tree farms, horse farms, dairy 
farms, and more fireflies than I’d ever seen in my life. Still, Imissed 
California and being close to my family. Lucas stood up from his 
desk and put his arms around me. He knew | had given up awhole 
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different life to be with him. “Let’s get adog 
tomorrow. You want adog?” 


He had always wanted a pug, He had 
owned one before and would go on and on 
about pugs’ personalities, their ability nev- 
er to tire of endless affection. I, however, 
wanted to adopt a big dog. I liked to walk 
for miles down the tree-lined back roads 
of Lexington, andI wanted adog whocould 
keep up with me, a hiker, a guard dog, a 
beast. Still, he persuaded me to drive out 
to Bullitt County to meet a pug puppy, a 
runt, the last of her litter. | was skeptical 
the whole drive. Lucas and I had only been 
together for a little over a year, and here 
] was living with him in this complicated 
new State, getting a dog with him. Was I 
making the right choices? I stared out the 
windowat the purple wildflowers that filled 
the empty lots between gas stations and 
warehouses, What was leven doing in Ken- 
tucky? Was I losing myself to his life? 

Then | met her. She was a tiny fawn pug 
witha black scrunched-up face that made 
her look at once incredibly serious and 
ardently suspicious. She reminded me of 


oust a Daydream (Away! SeeCecil.org 
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LILY BEAN OPENED HER MOUTH AND, SURPRISING BOTH OF 
US, CAUGHT THE PRETTY LITTLE BROWN AND ORANGE 
BUTTERELY. I GASPED. THEN SHE OPENED HER MOUTH AGAIN, 
AND THE BUTTERFLY FLEW RIGHT OUT UNHARMED 


op 


me.I wanted totake her homeimmediately. 
Attaching herself to the collar of Lucas’s 
shirtwith her sharp puppy teeth, she made 
it clear she wanted to come home with us 
too. I held her on my lap; she was a small, 
warm, sleepy-eyed loaf of bread. 

Back at thehouse, I couldn’t stop staring 
at her orstroking her soft foot-long body. I 
didn’t want todoanything else but be with 
her. wantedto name her something weird, 
and because she was such an odd-looking 
little girl, | came up with random names 
like Firetruck and Radio. To which Lucas 
raised an eyebrow and asked if I had ever 
named a dog before. We settled on Lily 
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Bean Kudzu Marquardt Limon. The Kud- 
zu is there because, as he put it, “she has 
taken over our wholelives.” 

It was true. Lily Bean slept on my lap 
while I wrote. She slept in the crook of 
my arm as we slept. I canceled plans if it 
meant leaving her at home, and! brought 
her places if] could. She endeared herself 
to our friends by pooping in their living 
rooms and peeing on their bath mats. 
Of course, I still missed my family in Cal- 
ifornia, but here | was making my own 
family with this man I loved and this dog 
that Icouldn’t imagine living without. The 
green ease of Lexington’s countryside, 
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Silvercrest is an independent investment advisory and financial services firm 
created to provide traditional and alternative asset management 
to wealthy families and select institutional investors. 
The time is now. 
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the dog-friendly breweries and creek-side 
bars, all seemed to be made for us. We’d 
walk together down the shaded country 
road, hikeinthe Red River Gorge, or picnic 
for hours at Boone Station. I’d watch the 
way she looked at birds, or noticed some- 
thing moving in the woods, and in doing 
so I became more connected to the land 
around me. 

Once, when I set her on top of a picnic 
table while I wrote, a small butterfly flew 
right in front of her face. She opened her 
mouth and, surprising both of us, she 
caught the pretty little brown and orange 
thing. 1 gasped. Lily Bean’s eyes grew large 
asifshehadn’t wanted tohurtthe butterfly 
and hadn’t had any intention of catching 
it in the first place. Then she opened her 
mouth again, and the butterfly flew right 
out unharmed. This sums up her person- 
ality: a small, benevolent god. 

When we bought a house and moved 
closer to town, we started trying to havea 
kid. We’d been trying for awhile, but now 
we were seeking professional help. The 
fertility treatments were a drag, sure, but 


the hardest part was the expectation each 
month that I might be pregnant and then 
the despair when we realized! wasn’t again. 
Each time | found out I wasn’t, I’d take a 
nap. It was my only way of processing. I’d 
gather Lily Beanin my armsandwe’dsleep 
for an hour. She’d press her chin against 
my forehead—a position I have now come 
toseeas taking the worry away—and snore 
while I let go of any firm ideas I had about 
the future. 

When we finally gave up on fertility 
treatments and decided we’d be child- 
free, Lily Bean seemed more than fine with 
the decision. When people worried about 
me and asked if was sad that we couldn’t 
have a family, I answered, truthfully, that 
we did have a family. A friend who was 
trying to be empathetic said that having 
Lily Bean was basically like having a kid, 
to which! laughed and replied, “Well, [can 
lock mine in a hotel bathroom for a few 
hours while! go out to dinner, sol thinkit’s 
still pretty different.” 

But there is some truth to that senti- 
ment. Lily Bean has made me more pa- 


tient, more willing to stay home and take 
care of myself. She’s seen me write four 
books—two completed and two that 
should never see the light of day. She’s 
helped me build community. (Friends who 
will watch your dog and spoil her as you 
doare invaluable.) 

There’s asweetness to where live. One 
of the things I love about the Bluegrass is 
that people aren’t in such a hurry and no 
one privileges busyness the way they doin 
bigger cities. You take your time, you talk 
to your neighbors whileyou’re out walking 
the dog, you breathe alittle more. But that 
sweetness | feel alsocomes from Lily Bean. 
I worry about the overpersonification of 
our animals, but let me just say that Lily 
Bean is the kindest soul I’ve ever known. 
And she’s made me want to be kinder for 
it. I still sometimes grieve the fact that we 
couldn’t have a kid, but Lily Bean makes 
sure! know we’re a family. Just now, she’s 
come over from her bed, placed one paw 
on my knee, and given me the big eyes to 
remind me that it’s time to go outside—to 
wander in this place we call home. © 
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AN EXCLUSIVE OPPORTUNITY AT ELK RIVER CLUB 
Elk River is now accepting requests for an exclusive opportunity to 
enjoy all the club has to offer.in Banner Elk, NC. Learn more: | 
828.898.9773 | DiscoverElkRiverClubNC.com 
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) private, member-owned club, Elk River Club membership is | 
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Léfe... pure and simple 


IT’S A LIFESTYLE THAT IS CHANGING THE WAY PEOPLE LIVE AND 
| PLAY around the world. And Old Edwards is bringing it to the 
Way of life Highlands-Cashiers Plateau. Amid pristine national forestland 
and fertile valleys, a wellness agrihood is coming to life with a 
IS EMERGING IN THE NORTH 12-hole, par-3 golf course and experiences as rich and storied 
CAROLINA MOUNTAINS. _as the land itself. 


GlenCoveLifestyle.com 
A private community with abundant recreation amenities and organic community gardens. 
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BY JULIA REED 


Freein D.C. 


THE POLITICS OF A SUMMER ESCAPE 


oranentire, glorious month this summer, lhave rented 

a house on Martha’s Vineyard, an act that makes me 

the first person in my family to make a sane summer 

vacation decision. I grew up in the Mississippi Delta, 

a place where the average high temperature in July is 

ninety-three degrees and wherethelowrarely dips be- 

lowseventy-three. Worse, the humidity level hovers at 

94. percent. On a website called climatemps.com, the 

summers of my birthplace are described as “hot and muggy with 

thunderstorms.” Despite these facts—or, nowthat Ithink aboutit, 

in defiance ofthem—we steadfastly refused to head north (to love- 

ly, chilly Maine, say, or perhaps Rhode Island), choosinginstead the 

almost identical climate of Destin, Florida, except that the lows 
theredrop no further than seventy-seven. 

Don’t get mewrong—welovedit. Welovedthe one-story Frangis- 
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tamotel, where the banging screen doors were just afewrunning 
steps from the water. We loved hanging out on the beach all day 
and crabbing by night. Weloved the carefree, uncrowded nature of 
the place before it got so built up with near skyscrapersit started 
looking like the Gulf Coast version of Atlantic City. | still really love 
Seaside, about twenty miles southeast, but! am older and wiserand 
in charge of my own destiny these days, which means that the great 
majority of my visits occur in the fall, winter, and spring. 

There was one all-too-brief period when we made it maybe 
halfway to Maine, during the two summers my grandparents 
took a house in Linville, North Carolina. It was made of logs and 
had a woodstove and a wide front porch, and my cousin Frances 
and I rode horses and built houses for the imaginary fairies out 
of twigs and moss and bark and mushrooms in exchange for the 
silver dollars the owner of the woods would leave us in return. In 
the Fourth of July parade, we wore the traditional embroidered 
frocks my grandmother had brought back from Switzerland, and 
forthecountry club costume party our mothers safety-pinned our 
matching Florence Eiseman frocks together at the hipand sent us 
offas Siamese twins. Muchas we both hated our identical dresses 
and cardigans and red kid Mary Janes, even then I knewit was an 
inspired idea. The stuck-up blond chick in a pink tutu won first 
prize, and sort of went off Linville after that. 

So back again we went to Destin, but after Richard Nixon’s as- 
cendancy to the presidency in 1969, Washington, D.C.,an even hot- 
ter destination, was added to the summeritinerary. To call D.C. a 
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AN EXPERIENCE SO UNIQUELY REFINED THERE CAN ONLY BE ONE. 


The Post Oak Hotel at Uptown Houston is the city’s only AAA Five-Diamond destination boasting elegant accommodations masterfully 
lended with extensive conference space, designer fashion, signature dining and sophisticated amenities all in one tower. Upon arrival, 
the intuitive personalized service sets the tone for a uniqué experience, one of unrivaled quality and pleasure. Whether savoring the 

unmatched culinary excellence of Mastro’s Steakhouse, easing tension with ancient healing practices at The Spa, arriving in style by way 

of helicopter, or discovering new levels of beauty at the two-story Rolls-Royce showroom, The Post Oak Hotel is sure to embrace every 
desire of savvy business and leisure travelers alike. 


1600 WEST LOOP SOUTH | HOUSTON, TEXAS 77027 | 844.386.1OAK (1625) | THEPOSTOAK.COM fi ¥ IG 
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swamp is tonot evenusea Trumpian meta- 
phor—the National Mall and parts of Foggy 
Bottomwere once marshes or parts of the 
Potomac that were filled in, and large 
swaths of the city are barely at sea level. 
In July and August, the air is so heavy and 
wet with humidity itis possible to actually 
see it. Still, my father was heavily involved 
in politics, and D.C. increasingly called. 
“Out saving the free world, baby” was his 
unvarying response whenever my young 
self would ask him where he’d been. That 
sounded about right to me, and by the time 
I was twelve, | was allowed to accompany 
him on these missions alone (which is to 
say without my mother, who happily stayed 
homewith my little brothers). 

A little background: Such had been the 
economic and political isolation of our 
long-benighted state (as well as much of 
the rest of the Deep South) that until Nix- 
on’s election, the last sitting president to 
havebothered tovisit had been 
Teddy Roosevelt in 1902, and 
he only came to hunt bear. My 
fatherandthe Mississippidele- 


an 


witha tiny glass of wine. 

We stayed, as we almost always did, at 
the Hay-Adams, which overlooks Lafa- 
yette Square. This was decades before se- 
curity breaches forced Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to be closed to through traffic—via 
hideous concrete barriers—and you 
could walk through the park and be at the 
White House gate in five minutes. I loved it 
there—it was the first parkI’d ever beento 
without aswing set. Also, despite the early 
rumblings of Watergate, it felt like an in- 
nocent time. During the day, whenI wasn’t 
feeding the squirrels or watching old men 
play chess, I ducked back inside the hotel, 
where I helped the Filipino barman fill 
up bowls with peanuts. At night, I tagged 
along with Daddy and formed opinions of 
his cocktail partners: thumbs-down for 
Howie Phillips, acting director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity (who later 
opposed Sandra Day O’Connor’s nomina- 
tion to the Supreme Court); a 
resounding thumbs-upforthe 
dashing Russell Train, chief of 
the Environmental Protection 


gation had given “the Prez” (as ON THE Agency, which Nixon had cre- 
Daddy called him, though not, FLEDGLING ated. At the hotel restaurant, 
of course, to his face) their sup- SATURDAY the waiters tossed Caesar sal- 
port at the1968 convention (as NIGHT LIVE, ad tableside and shaved im- 
opposed to Ronald Reagan or THE WORST possibly thin slices off whole 
Nelson Rockefeller), and Nix- PRESIDENTIAL _ sides of smoked salmon. We 
on was a grateful man. I was TRAIT THE had steak Diane at the Jockey 
grateful too—not only did he CAST COULD Club and clams casino at the 
make more than one trek to FIND TO Market Inn, where the jolly 
Mississippi, my own summers LAMPOON waitresses slipped me frozen 
suddenly got awholelot more ©WASGERALD banana daiquiris and I got an 
interesting. On one of my FORD’S early education in jazz from 
first D.C. visits, Agnew was EXAGGERATED J thelate, great piano/bass duo 
still vice president, having not CLUMSINESS Tex and Lenny. 


yet pleaded nolo contendere 
to charges that he’d failed to 
Pay taxes on income that hap- 
pened to come from bribes. 
During the election, I had been all in, 
sporting a “Spiro is my Hero” watch; now 
theveep presented mewithaslightly more 
sophisticated “gold” bracelet boasting a 
charm in the form of the vice presidential 
seal. There’s a photo, currently holding a 
tongue-in-cheek place of honor in my pow- 
der room, and we’re both grinning away, me 
in achic cotton shirt printed in tiny green 
and orangeelephants chosenespecially for 
the occasion. Afterward, Daddy tookmeto 
lunch at the Sans Souci, the famed French 
power joint a block from the White House, 
and! had coq au vin for the first time along 
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Nixon’s 1972 reelection slo- 
gan, NOW MORE THAN EVER, 
had particular resonance with 
me—I did not want my educa- 

tion in the ways of the world to come to an 
end. Yet there we were in the summer of 
1973 in Destin once again. My best friend, 
Jessica Brent, and I didn’t spend much 
timeon the beachin those weeks, glued in- 
steadtothesnowyFrangista television set, 
watching John Dean and James McCord 
testify in front of Sam Ervin’s committee. 
The following summer was marked by Nix- 
on’s resignation, but all was not lost. Gerald 
Ford ascended, and by June of 1975, | was 
backin D.C., this time with Jessicain tow. 
It was abrief but halcyon time. Ford was 
ahighly decent, blameless figure. The Ford 


kids were cute and seemingly wholesome— 
everyone had a crush on Jack. Betty Ford 
took the stigma out of both breast cancer 
and drug addiction. On the fledgling Sat- 
urday Night Live, the worst presidential 
trait the cast could find to lampoon was 
Ford’s exaggerated clumsiness. Instead 
of having to smear on orange makeup 
and rant and rave, the only thing Chevy 
Chase had to do was fall down. Even Dick 
Cheney, Ford’s young chief of staff, seemed 
normal. 

Further, refugees were not only pop- 
ular, official committees were formed to 
welcomethem. Upon becoming president, 
Ford pushed through a bill to fund the re- 
settlement of almost 120,000 displaced 
South Vietnamese and set up a task force 
to which my father was appointed. Wesort 
of owed these folks one, after all, but even 
then, Ford was met with lots of resistance 
from the right (that many Vietnamese 
would never be able to assimilate, they 
said) and the left (even Jerry Brown didn’t 
want them in California). “To ignore the 
refugees in their hour of need would be to 
repudiate the values wecherishasanation 
of immigrants, and I was not about to let 
Congress do that,” Ford said after the bill 
was passed. 

Thenight before therefugee committee 
was due tobe officially seated inaceremo- 
ny at the White House, Jessica and I had 
drunk so much champagne at a cocktail 
party given by a journalist friend of my 
father’s, wethought it would be especially 
hilarious to teeter in our wedge heels on 
our narrow Hay-Adams balcony, no more 
than a ledge really, while loudly address- 
ing the pigeons at Lafayette Square and 
pouring thecontents of ourice bucket onto 
the awning below. So much for our much- 
longed-for sophistication. The next morn- 
ing, feeling a tiny bit worse for the wear, we 
were waved in at the gates and ushered to 
the East Room for the swearing in. What 
Daddy had not known (or had forgotten to 
tell our mothers) was that the committee 
would then board Air Force One for Arkan- 
sas’s Fort Chaffee, where the first wave of 
refugees was arriving and where he would 
be spending the night. 

To say that Jess and I were elated to be 
on our own would be a dramatic under- 
statement. We promised to behave and 
were then introduced to Cheney, who 
seemed like anice fellow, devoidofthe snarl 
of later years and so eager to be helpful he 
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supplied us with the number of the White . 
House security office. (It was, thrillingly, = YOU’LL ENJOY THE CUISINE AND 


456-7007.) Cheney implored us to use it if 


we ran into even the smallest hint of trou- vy th: . 

ble, and believe me when I say that we tried SaVO I e I i } emories 
mightily. In the end, alas, all was peaceful. :, . 
We shopped at Garfinckel’s, spent hours Hill Country cuisine | over 40 wineries and tasting rooms | live Texas music 
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atthe National Gallery on Daddy's orders, 
and ate a delicious room-service dinner. 
When wearrived backhome afew dayslat- 
er, our mothers were none the wiser. 

I have always loved that memory. Not 
only is it indicative of that less hysterical 
era, one blessedly free of helicopter par- 
enting and concrete barricades, it also cap- 
tures akinder, gentler America, notto men- 
tionakinder, gentler Cheney. Soit wasthat 
after years hadpassed, after I had graduat- 
ed from both boarding school and college 
in the Washington area and spent some 
years covering politics for aliving, I found 
myself at a dinner at the British embassy 
where Cheney, now vice president, was 
also a guest. I was sitting at a table nearby 
and could tell he was not in ahappy mood. 
As he had just had one of his many heart 
episodes, the embassy’s social secretary 
had thoughtfully asked the kitchen staff 
tosend out aplate of fruit as his dessert— 
a gesture that so incensed him that he 
sent it back in favor of the rich chocolate 
mousse the rest of us were enjoying. Still, 
once the plates were cleared, | decided to 
forge ahead. I thought he would get a kick 
out of the memory of his kindness to two 
young teenagers, ofhis pressing that Bond- 
ian number (now changed—I’ve checked) 
into our hands. Iwas wrong. Instead, I chat- 
tered away as people do when the person 
they are talking to resolutely refuses to 
respond, and when realized it was no use, 
Iturned and walked away. 

No matter what was up with Cheney, he 
could never ruin the story for me. It might 
have been hot in our nation’s capital, but I 
was alucky girlindeedtohave hadsomany 
early seats at so many tables, and I am for- 
ever and deeply grateful to my father even 
though he never took usto Maine. Anyway, 
I’ve finally arranged my very own vacation 
with beloved friends in a cool clime, and 
even though this summer promises to be . b ® 
another marked by televised hearings, I Fre dericks ur S 
will not be watching. I will be keeping my THE TEXAS HILL COUNTRY 
sanity well intact by cookingand swimming 
and reading and taking long beach walks 
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LIFE DEFINED 


{ A RESORT TOWN NESTLED ON 158 PRISTINE ACRES ALONG FLURIDA'S GULE CUAST. } 
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CLASSIC WEEKEND 


ESCAPES 


WHETHER IT’S THE WEST VIRGINIA HIGHLANDS OR THE BEACHES OF 
THE LOWCOUNTRY, THE SOUTH’S MOST BELOVED GETAWAYS HAVE BECKONED 
GUESTS FOR GENERATIONS. LOAD UP THE CAR AND GRAB THE 
ROAD SNACKS—THESE DESTINATIONS REMAIN JUST AS ENTICING AS EVER 
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Waiking from the Greyfieid Inn to the 
beach on Georgia’s Cumberland Island. 
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CLASSIC WEEKEND ESCAPES 


TIME WAS, SUMMER WAS THIS: YOU 
woke, ate some fresh biscuits with molas- 
ses, and walked outside, andthe South had 
laid all the bright wonder and possibility in 
the dew at your feet. Whether you hunted 
arrowheads poised on their little pedestals 
of red dirt after a rain, or kept a wary eye 
on a copperhead as you stole wild black- 
berries from the bushes over its lair, or 
fought a yellowfin tuna to the boat for- 
ty miles out in the Gulf, or just stood in a 
creek gigging frogs and trapping craw- 
fish, itseemedasiftime had been bent and 
hammered in on itself like so much Da- 
mascus steel, so that these easy doings 
could, theoretically, curl on forever. If you 
spent your day lollygagging down on the 
river after some bream, you could always 
pick the peaches forthecobbler tomorrow. 

Summer spreads its big, comic, oddly 
magnetic lie of languor and immortali- 
ty pretty much anywhere it lands, but in 
the South the deception is more convinc- 
ing because the season is so fecund and 
splashy—headlong to the hills, headlong 
totheriver andthesea. The questionofan 
end to things doesn’t ever get asked until 
the cotton comes in. 

These days, it’s axiomatic that we have 
to stage our summer play more along the 
lines ofa jailbreak, because the unfettered 
liberties of youth are never longwithus. A 
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real, grown-up Monday usually waits in 
ambush onthe other side of the fun things, 
and if yousomehow manage to elude that, 
then Tuesday willbe right there nipping at 
your butt. On the bright side, the South’s 
natural bounty will support your bid for 
summer freedom. 

Put another way, if you cannot squeeze 
asufficiency of restoration out of a week- 
end of yanking literally every club out of 
your bag to match the extremities of Pine- 
hurst No. 2, then youcan certainly do it by 
grindingina jibsheetas youcomeaboutin 
astiffwesterly off Bermuda’s Sinky Bay, or 
by wading your fly rod out into adawn tide 
tosting the tailing bonefish off the beach at 
Cheeca. Thereis nonarrative of immortal- 
ityinsummer becauseimmortality doesn’t 
exist. What does exist aplenty inthe South 
are the fine old methods of attack. Boats 
help. Aggressively going to get the fun 
helps. It’s called recreation for a reason, as 
in, tore-create something of oneself. 

It’s one of the more endearing customs 
that the massive engines of a Southern 
summer are run on marching orders as 
if for a grand battalion, approximately in 
these Napoleonic tones: Here are the cool- 
ers with the fifteen pounds of 41/50 shrimp 
to be deveined for the remoulade, so snap 
to, young man. For the mathematically 
minded, that would be 750 shrimp, worst 


Opposite: Making a 
splash in Arkansas’s 
Buffalo River, one of 
the last undammed 
riversinthe Lower 48. 


case, 700 if you are lucky. Which I have 
done. Same deal with the ice cream—the 
job is just to get out the bag of rock salt, 
and keep grinding. 

Thecolonels in chief of thearmy’s cook- 
outs and barbecues and garden parties 
for six to six hundred are, inevitably, the 
mommas. My redoubtable mother, Sara 
Holman Vaughn, was the architect of our 
summers and all their parties, houses, 
boats, trailers, rivers, beaches, and food. 
It was her aunt Mabel and uncle Herbert 
who had the dairy farm at Fairhope and 
the rambling, weathered house with its 
bigscreened porchanditsdockon the bay. 
Her childhood refuge was the Gulf, so she 
worked to make a gift of it to my brothers 
and me. 

The Bon Secour River is a charming 
brackish estuarine stream southeast of 
Fairhope. With Bon Secour Bay and the 
Gulfat theirimmediate disposal, the good 
people of the river, my mother very much 
included, like to fish. Thus it wasn’t out of 
the ordinary for her neighbor across the 
river to spend a morning preparing his 
boat for the Gulf, after which he thought 
he’drefresh with adiscreet skinny-dip.On 
cue, a prowling gator chose the moment to 
nose between him and his dock. Channel- 
ing his inner Michael Phelps, he performed 
what my mother described as a “lively” 
freestyle across the river to her dock. She 
got him a towel, they had a laugh, and she 
ferried him back in her skiff. Naked and 
adrenalizedon Momma’sdock, he got what 
the eighteenth-century French founding 
fathers clearly hoped for in naming this 
part of Alabama, the human reward of bon 
secour, or good help. 

Because it’s such a hot, heedless chari- 
vari, summer generates more than its 
share of fake heroics: a blistering service 
return on a break point, a dastardly cro- 
quet winner rocketing your opponent’s 
ball offthe pitch, or, however unplanned, a 
frisky fifty-meter crawlinagator-infested 
backwater. Jailbirds who have recently 
broken free of their daily travails tend to 
engage in athletic endeavors suchas that, 
comesummer intheSouth.—GUY MARTIN 
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The Gasparilla 
Inn & Club 


BOCA GRANDE, FLORIDA 


Although you no longer need areference 
from aregular to secure aroom, not much 
else has changed at the Gasparilla Inn & 
Club since it opened on remote Gasparil- 
laIsland in1913. A bastion of Old Florida 
elegance and relaxed sophistication, 
“the Inn,” asit’s known tothe families 
who have vacationed there for gener- 
ations, still requires gentlemen to don 
sport coats for dinner. You'll see plenty 
of Lilly Pulitzer brights, too, except 
onthe property’s trio of professional 
croquet lawns, where an all-white dress 
code holds sway. Beyond those sartorial 
strictures, guests areinvited todoas 
they please, whether that’s setting upa 
tee time, getting a doubles game going, 
pedaling along the block-long allée of 
gnarled banyan trees, or stalking the 
massive quarry thatearned nearby Boca 
Grande Pass the nickname Tarpon Fish- 
ing Capital of the World. 


Land Between the Lakes 


GOLDEN POND, KENTUCKY 


It feels like summer at Land Between 

the Lakes. Speedboats and pontoons on 
Kentucky Lake and Lake Barkley, elkand 
bison on the green prairie of the national 
recreation area separating them. Picnic 
tables at Belew’s Dairy Bar, burgers as 
round and big and flat as the paper plates 
on which they arrive. Lotion smell at Ken- 
tucky Dam Village, the sparkling dark 

of the water there, best viewed beneath 
Fourth of July fireworks. The best pork 
chops onearth at Patti’s 1880's Settle- 
ment. Steak at the Brass Lantern and the 
sunburn feel of scratching against the 
backs of the chairs. Kentucky Dam itself, 
spillways gushing. The Hitching Post 
country store—nicknamed the Pickled 
Snake Palace by some, thanks to its 
jarred water moccasin eating achicken 
snake—with its retro sodas and road 
snacks. A suite at Barkley Lodge over- 
looking the water, the cool of standing 
on aquiet deck in the sundown hour. 


Opposite: Cheesecake 
fashioned intoa 

pear dessertat the Inn 
at Little Washington; 
the Gasparilla Inn, 
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A TOPSAIL LIFETIME 


Measuring the years in trips to a North Carolina island 
BY RANDALL KENAN 


y daddy was so cross-eyed, he could stand on Wednesday and 
see Monday and Sunday at thesame time.” 
I overheard this from a man on the now-destroyed Scotch 
Bonnet pier on North Carolina’s Topsail Island while fishing with 
my motherone afternoon. My mothercontinued pier fishing well 
into her early eighties and excelled at it. She was some type of fish whisperer, 
for she and her son-in-law would go down to the piers at all times of day or 
night when word came to shore that the fish wererunning. Croakers, mackerel, 
pompano—our freezers would be stuffed for the year. Catch and release was 
never a thing for my family. 

Growing up, lived roughly thirty miles from theshore. Topsail and Surf City 
were the closest points of access. Going tothe beach was not exactly vacation, 
but summer vacation meant alot ofseaand sand between your toes. 

I first visited Topsail Island when I was about three years old, taken by my 
great-aunt and great-uncle. I vaguely remember it, but they have told methat 
myreaction to the crashing waves was anhonestand obvious one: They freaked 
me out. hollered andcried. This responseamused them, and they quickly took 
me back tothe mainland. I returned with more ofa sense of wonder than fear 
when wasinkindergarten.Mrs. Ford, ourteacher, arrangeda bus trip during 
the last days of the school year. I still own some of the shells I collected then. 
Beachcombing gives me great pleasure even now, but the thing that really 
sticks out in my imagination from that visit is the bridge. 

Thetall,steel-truss, swing-span bridge was adramaticsight for ayounglad 
who had never seen such a high structure, nor one that moved (it moved!) to 
allow boats—with tall sails and high decks—to glide through along the Intra- 
coastal Waterway. The old bridge was painted an arresting aquatic color, and 
though! find the new modern fixed replacement dramatic inits sixty-five-foot 
height and sweeping curves, it cannot replace the charm of the original. 

That visit during my sixth year on the planet was in 1968; thus the beaches 
were segregated, after a fashion (how do you segregate the Atlantic Ocean, 
which laps against North America and the western coast of Africa?). As I re- 
member it, black folk were confined to two piers. The rest were, perforce, 
off-limits. Though the bathroom and shower facilities were subpar, I warrant 
the fried shrimp, fried flounder and mullet, coleslaw, hush puppies, and hot 
dogs were just as good, ifnot better. 

Nowadays when I visit, my nephew and I can go anywhichaway our desire 
leads us. We can walk the entire length of the island, which at twenty-six miles 
is quite long. On oneofourrecent visits, an eagle-eyed surfing instructor called 
to alert us to a bull shark bearing down upon us. The speed with which we 
exited the water would have made Charlie Chaplin chuckle. Every time I visit, 
l’'mreminded of what I first learned all those decades ago: that Topsail Island 
and its environs are controlled by some strange Southern magic, the laws of 
which only the Atlantic understands. 


Whooping swimmers jumping off the 
graffitied mountain of the Rock Quarry. 
Barbecue and hot dogs and the humming 
sound ofahundred gathered boats. 


The Inn at Little 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, VIRGINIA 


In the village where George Washington 
himself named the streets in 1749, the 
historic Inn at Little Washington and 

its restaurant have been crowned food 
royalty—Michelin awardedit three stars, 
and lauded chef Patrick O’Connell this 
year received the James Beard Life- 
time Achievement Award. But this is no 
stuffy, chef-y temple where the cooks 
perform and the guests adore. Instead, 
anew hands-on gardening program led 
by farmer in residence Joneve Murphy 
invites youto don astrawhat and pick the 
bounty ofthe Blue Ridge foothills from 
afield of vegetables and edible flowers, 
acherry orchard, andagreenhouse, all 
watched over by guardian llamasnamed 


Markus and Jonah. The marigolds you 
gather might just adorna peach and gin 
fizz cocktail; blackberries and basil could 
infuse an after-dinner sorbet. 


Pinehurst Resort 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina’s sandhills and forests 
were an oasis along the Great Wagon 
Road, down which Scottish Highlanders 
brought their tartans, their bagpipes, 
and most important, their national game. 
Pinehurst is the most hallowed of the golf 
grounds that followed—its evergreen- 
lined fairways even made Scottish club 
maker Laurie Auchterlonie remark, 
“Golf was bornin Scotland, but it lives 

in Pinehurst.” Study up onthe history 
ofthe nine numbered courses (on No. 

2, for instance, Payne Stewart putted 
eighteen feet on the final hole for the 1999 
U.S. Open victory just months before his 
death), but create your own family leg- 
ends anytime you can schedule around 
with one of the caddies, including Darick 
McRae, who learned from his grandfa- 


ther Willie McRae, the late legendary 
caddie who started reading the greens as 
aten-year-oldin 19438. (Fora quicker links 
experience, try the Cradle, anewnine- 
holeshort course.) Cool your heels after 
the game at the Carolina Hotel, where 
deep-set wraparound porches have been 
eavesdropping on golf postmortems 
since theturn of the last century. 


Cheeca Lodge & Spa 


ISLAMORADA, FLORIDA 


For almost seventy-five years, Cheeca 
has stood asa bulwark of approachable 
civility in the Keys—think flip-flops; a 
private, palm-lined beach; anda full- 
service spa, all within about two mullet- 
tosses of some of the planet’s best big- 
game and backwater fishing for tarpon, 
shark, and snapper. The lodge keeps a 
roster of nearly seventy guides, all with 
their own secret spots, so you can tailor 
atripto whatever you—or your toddlers 
and teens—have in mind. Your captain 
will pick you upand deliver you back to 
Cheeca’s stunning 525-foot pier after 
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amorning of elite-level fly fishing on 
the flats, family-friendly spin fishing, or 
pursuits of dinner-worthy yellowtail or 
brag-worthy sailfish. 


The Greenbrier 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Although travelers originally flocked to 
White Sulphur Springs for the healing 
powers the spring waters were thought 
tocontain, most contemporary visitors 
come to batheintheiconic luxury of the 
Greenbrier hotel. The site of a onetime 
Cold War fallout shelter for members 

of Congress as well as ashowpiece of 
Dorothy Draper’s breathtaking 1940s 
interior decor, the Greenbrier, which first 
opened in1778, has a history to match the 
surrounding beauty. Ryder Cup and PGA 
Tour events have had the run of the prop- 
erty’s five golf courses, and Venus and 
Serena Williams have played onits tennis 
courts. Daily walking tours will reveal this 
rich historical lore, leaving the rest of the 
Greenbrier’s 11,000 acres of Allegheny 
Mountains to be explored on horseback 
or hiking trails. Afterward, in the upper 
lobby, guests can mingle among robin’s- 
egg-blue walls during afternoon tea. 


Ocracoke Island 
OCRACOKE, NORTH CAROLINA 


If Blackbeard truly did lose his headin the 
quiet waters bordering what is now Ocra- 
coke Village, then his spirit didn’t have 

to travel farto finda version of heaven. 
Anchored by a beloved 1823 lighthouse, 
which rises from maritime forest over 
the picturesque Silver Lake harbor, 
Ocracoke Island—year-round population 
just south of six hundred—is as unlike 
thecluttered, cacophonous northern 
Outer Banks asit gets. Accessed byferry, 
Ocracoke lies at the southern tip of the 
seventy-mile-long Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore. Youcanbunkdown 

in lodging ranging from historic bed- 
and-breakfasts to harborside motels— 
the Anchorage Inn offers particularly 
dreamy seaside views. But the main 
attractionis (Continued on page 110) 


Opposite, clockwise 
from top left: Virginia’s 
Homestead; Ocracoke 
Island; the Greenbrier; 
fishing off Cheeca. 


CEASSIC WEEKEND ESGAPES 


THE MOUNTAINS 
EVERY TIME 


Memories and marvels rekindle each summer in the forests, 
waterfalls, and valleys of Western North Carolina 


BY GC. MORGAN BABST 


he man and] drove all day through the Shenandoah Valley and 

T entered the Blue Ridge by sunset, finding the turnoff only after 

dark. We serpentined into the mountains until our cell service 

slipped, until wewere singing along toa station tuned tosilence. 

The road to Cashiers ambled through low wet forest, skirted 

sheer drops that whispered in the darkness of falling water. At the end of it, 

there wasa hedge, agate, an old fellowin arocking chair tonod to, then afire- 

place roaring on ascreened porch, atumbler full of Scotch. I fell asleep to the 

sound of tree frogs, woke up in a pool of sun. It wasn’t until llooked out at the 

view—a cliff reaching, sheer white, above the tallest trees—that I realized I’d 
been here before. 

That before was far away and cut to pieces: alog cabin, a dirt road thatjust 
keptrising. Four years old, incorduroy overalls, | trundled up the mountain, a 
parentineach hand. Aboveus, Whiteside rose, one of the highest cliffs east of 
the Mississippi. I'd been promised peanut butter crackers and falcons at the 
top, but what Ireally wanted was a piggyback ride. When! discoveredone was 
not forthcoming, I whined, stomped, cried. Did some good old sitting in the dirt. 
Finally, just had tolie. “Daddy,” I said, deadpan, “I’m having aheart attack.” 

I got my way. 

That second summer, two decades later, the man and|hiked ten milesaday, 
to waterfalls and iron bridges, through rhododendron thickets and forests of 
wind-gnarled red oak, up to peaks where falcons spun, as promised, in air as 
thin aslead crystal. Thesummer after, he and 1 followed the sound of water to 
the Chattooga’s narrows, where theriver cuts deep intoits granite bed, its full 
volume forced through a channel a few feet wide. The next year, married, we 
went back and stood naked as babesin theicy rush, marveling at geologictime. 

For twelve years, we’ve spent July in the mountains, eating tomato sand- 
wiches and auditioning sisters-in-law on the basis of their blueberry pies (we 
cast the perfect one). We’vewatched our daughter growfromasprite splashing 
inthe mica-spangled shallows to agirl who'll laugh right down “Bust Your Butt 
Falls.” Every year on Independence Day, wesmoke racks of ribs in the driveway 
and tinker with the peach ice cream. As night falls, we climb upto the driving 
range andsit in aring of Adirondack chairs, watching the mountains purplein 
their majesty, waiting for the valleys to explodewith amillionmulticoloredstars. 

Therearen’t too many places inthis world youcan goback to and backagain, 
places that won’t get worn down by all that looking. This is one. In the North 
Carolinamountains, habit sharpens the gaze instead of dulling it. Repetition 
turns to rhythm as your feet tread the same paths. Thirty-three years after 
I sat in the dirt in my OshKosh B’gosh and claimed I was dying, my husband 
carried our daughter piggyback up that very mountain. At the top there were 
falcons and peanut butter crackers, and all the eternal promise of the wild. 
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‘TOUR de PARKWAY 


Your guide to the perfect joyride along the storied Blue Ridge Parkway 


1 | 

Skinny Dip Falls 
CANTON, NC 

MILEPOST 417 

Despite the name, most people 
keep their bathing suits on fora 
swim inthe pool atthe bottom of 
these thirty-foot falls. Ifthe lack 
of alifeguard puts you off, wade 
inthe peaceful shallows instead. 


Pisgah Inn 

PISGAH NATIONAL 
FOREST 

MILEPOSTS 409-408 
One of the few sanctioned 
lodging and dining options 
directly on the parkway, the 
Pisgah Inn welcomes road 
trippers with well-maintained 
trails, Asheville-brewed 
beer inthe restaurant, and 
Panoramio views from the 
sprawling observation deck. 


Louise’s Kitchen 


BLACK MOUNTAIN, NC 
MILEPOSTS 383-382 
The sleepaway set knowsto 
brake forthe chocolate chip 
pancakes at Louise’s,a1904 
home that has become the Blue 
Ridge’s best-kept breakfast 
secret, just ten miles east of the 
parkway—there are dozens 

of summer camps nearby, So 
you might overhear counselors 
swapping war stories. 


The Folk Art Center 
and Southern 
Highland Craft Guild 


ASHEVILLE, NC 
MILEPOST 382 

Three galleries showoase tradi- 
tional Appalachian crafts—chat 
with local potters, painters, 

and textile artists, and snag a 
new heirloom jug or quilt. 
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BY ABIGAIL TIERNEY 
6 | 
Craggy Grandfather 
Gardens Mountain 
BUNCOMBE AVERY COUNTY, NC 
COUNTY, NC MILEPOSTS 308-304 
MILEPOSTS 368-364 Cruise along the rugged 
Craggy Gardens’ breathtaking face of Grandfather Mountain 


360-degree vista greets hikers 
attheend of ashort climb up 
Craggy Pinnacle Trail. June 

is the prettiest time to visit, as 
the pink and purpie blooms 

of Catawba rhododendrons 
blanket the trail. 


Old Hampton 

Store& 

Barbeque 

LINVILLE, NC 
MILEPOST 308 

Stopinto this almost-century- 
old country store for alunch 

of pulled pork sandwiches and 
collards, or makea night of it— 
local performers take the stage 
Thursday to Saturday. 


at the Linn Cove Viaduct, the 
last portion ofthe parkway 
tobecompleted, inacareful 
preservation effort. But for 
unparalleled views, brave a 
palm-sweating walk aoross the 
Swinging Bridge, which spans 
an eighty-foot chasm. 


Primland 


MEADOWS OF DAN, VA 
MILEPOSTS 178-177 

Not one for roughing it? 
Primland resort offers one of 
the route’s more posh respites, 
less than thirty minutes offthe 
parkway. Spend an afternoon 
shooting clays on the mile-long 
course, then in the evening 
spot constellations inthe 
observatory. 


Mabry Mill 


MILEPOST 176 


May to October. 


Sa 


MEADOWS OF DAN, VA 


This circa-1906 mill still pro- 
duces buckwheat flour— 
sample it in the fluffy pancakes 
served at the on-site restaurant 
or buy a bag to take home. Local 
and visiting musicians play on 
the lawn Sunday evenings from 


Villa Appalaccia 
Winery 

FLOYD, VA 

MILEPOSTS 171-170 
Savor a glass of Sangiovese or 
Aglianico at this family-owned 
winery, whioh has grown Italian 
grapes since 1989, and snack 
from acheeseboard stocked 
with bites fromnearby Meadow 
Creek Dairy, an award-winning 
farm favored by chefsin Appala- 
chia and beyond. 


Floyd Country Store 
FLOYD, VA 

MILEPOSTS 160-159 

Hoot and holler on Friday nights, 
when the Floyd Country Store 
transforms from a local goods 
purveyortoaromping bluegrass 
hall. Even better, time your visit 


tothe town with FloydFest (July 
24-28), an annualjamboree 
headlined this year by Kacey 
Musgraves and Brandi Carlile. 


Mill Mountain 
ROANOKE, VA 
MILEPOSTS 121-120 

Bring a basket and wind up Mill 
Mountain, just five minutes from 
downtown Roanoke, to the oity’s 
highest point, keeping an eye 
out for wineberry patches along 
the trail—the tart cousin of the 
raspberry ripens in June. 


Anne Spencer House 
& Garden Museum 


LYNCHBURG, VA 
MILEPOSTS 62-61 

The garden of the late poet 
Anne SpencerinLynchburgis 
worth the short detour. The floral 
paradise—once host tothe likes 
of Langston Hughes and Zora 
Neale Hurston—burstswith 


lilacs, peonies, and roses 
(schedule a tour to explore the 
house turned museum, too). 


Tye River 


TYRO, VA 

MILEPOST 29 

Casta fly at Meadow Creek, a 
Tye River tributary and brook 
trout haven. Anglers have the 
bestluckin early summer, 
before water levels drop come 
August. For easy acoess, park 
inthe Crabtree Falls lot. 


15 
Appalachian Trail 


AFTON, VA 

MILEPOST 6 

Hike along the fabled foot- 

path where the 2,190-miletrail 
meanders near the parkway, via 
an access point at Humpback 
Gap. Humpback Rooks,an 
outcropping that juts over the 
Shenandoah Valley, offers 
gasp-worthy views. 
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(Continued from page 107) easy access 
to empty beach. You can bike, hike, ex- 
plorein a four-wheel-drive SUV, fish, surf, 
or just dawdle the hours away on wild, 
undeveloped shore—the true treasure of 
the Outer Banks, 


The Omni 
Homestead Resort 
HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


Humans have sought out the restorative 
hot springs on the land where the Home- 
stead Resort nowsits for nine thousand 
years—Native Americans considered the 
bubbling springs neutral ground where 
warring tribes could meet in peace. Now- 
adays, guests to the estate, which opened 
around the beginning of the American 
Revolution, come for a different type of 
peace. For total relaxation, there’s athor- 
oughly twenty-first-century spa witha 
geothermal pool fed by two mineral-rich 
springs. Ifadventure calls instead, spend 
a day hiking, biking, horseback riding, 

fly fishing, kayaking, or shooting in the 
surrounding Allegheny Mountains, so 
you’ll have earned your s’more and aspot 
by the firepit come sunset. 


Bermuda 


BRITISH OVERSEAS TERRITORY 


There is scant freshwater on Bermuda, 
andthe nearest other terra firmais 650 
miles away, at Cape Hatteras, North Car- 
olina, Certainly not hospitable environs 
for earlyexplorers, but the pink sand 
beaches and turquoise water had tobe 
astunning sight in 1505 for the island’s 
namesake, the Spanish sea captain 

Juan de Bermudez, and the British, who 
arrived for good in 1609. Today shocks of 
electric-pink bougainvillea and fragrant 
Bermuda cedars dot this paradisein 

the middle of the Atlantic. Direct flights 
year-round from Atlanta and Miamiwill 
put you ona beach sipping a swizzle (an 
island-signature swirl of rum, pineapple 
and orange juices, grenadine, and bit- 
ters) in under two hours. And thanks to 
awave of interest brought on by the 2017 
America’s Cup, storied hotels suchas 


Opposite: The chef 

Marcus Samuelsson in 
Bermuda, where he opened 
arestaurantat the Hamilton 
Princess hotelin 2015. 
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CLASSIC WEEKEND ESCAPES 


FLORIDA IDYLL 


On Amelia Island, bumming around gets elevated to an art 
BY JOHN GRISHAM 


he small Southern towns of my youth were far away from salt 

T water. There were six of them, all within an hour of Memphis, 
and all solandlocked that I did not see an ocean untill was eigh- 
teen years old. For us, a day at the beach meant a trip to alarge 
reservoir dug by the army. 

Because of this minor blemish in an otherwise wonderful childhood, I have 
always been drawn tolong sandy beaches, preferablyin warmer climates and 
with anice resort nearby. We have found many of these from the Carolinas 
south and throughout the Caribbean. 

Twenty-five years ago, we discovered Amelia Island, a thirteen-mile-long 
barrier strip north of Jacksonville in Florida. A new Ritz-Carlton had opened 
there, and we met some relatives for a long weekend. We were charmed by 
the hospitality of the resort and the laid-back vibes of the other guests. It’s 
oceanfront, with miles of wide public beaches in both directions, perfect for 
the kind of serious loafing that | have come toappreciate. 

The following year, my wife, Renee, andI ditched therrelatives and returned 
for aweek. We ventured out and soon discovered Fernandina Beach, a busy 
little town with bookstores, restaurants, a famous fudge shop, coffee bars, and 
boutiques, the perfect place for even more loafing. The downtown streetsare 
adorned with beautifully preserved Victorian homes, most shaded with old 
moss hanging fromeven olderoaks. Onesuch majestictree sits inthe middleof 
Ash Street, witha narrowlane on each side, as if it has been watching the traffic 
forthe past three hundred years and willbe doing solong after we’re gone. The 
maindragis Centre Street, andit ends ata busy harbor where shrimpers come 
and go and charter boats advertise for fishing trips and cruises. 

The more we returned to Amelialsland, the more we talked of sinking per- 
manent roots, of either buying or buildingahome onthe beach. Theseconver- 
sations went on for years as our two children grew older. Finally, when they’d 
had enough, they said: “Either build it or shut up.” 

Andsowe built, on the oceanfront, with two hundred feet of pristine dunes 
between our cottage and the Atlantic, We retreat there as often as possible, 
regardless of the season. Renee prefers the fall when the air is cooler and the 
beach is even more deserted. We’ve hunkered down through nor’easters and 
watched Super Bowls by the fire. Our family is growing, but we still manage 
to corral everyone for a couple of weeks on Amelia in the middle of summer, 
my favorite time. We enjoy long lunches on the porch, late dinners well after 
dark, andcutthroat games of bocce. Thereis alot of porch sitting and reading. 
Conversations run deep. Fora few days our problems, projects, and meetings 
are forgotten as we fall into the easy rhythm of coastal living. 

Life at the beach can be busy on Amelia Island, if one so chooses. I’d rather 
swing on the porch with a book, take a nap, and go for along barefoot walk at 
the water’s edge. Serious loafing. 


the Hamilton Princess (Mark Twain’s 
lodging of choice) have gotten much- 
needed makeovers, and now shine like 
gems studding the rocky archipelago. 


Inn at Perry Cabin 
ST. MICHAELS, MARYLAND 


Cross over the Chesapeake Bay Bridge 
from Annapolis toward the Eastern 
Shore and watch the pace of the world 
slow as marshes, farmland, and little 
towns cropupalong the roadside toward 
St. Michaels andits Inn at Perry Cabin. 
Thejewel of this maritime getaway town, 
the Inn nestles against the Miles River, a 
serpent of cool water and asummertime 
salve that connects guests with the Ches- 
apeake andi its tributaries. Learn how to 
tack and jibe at the sailing academy or 
let acaptain do the work during asunset 


The lobby ofthe 
Cloister, on Sea Island, 
Georgia; casting a 

line at Pawleys Island. 
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cruise aboard the Inn’s forty-foot teak 
sailboat, the Stargazer, Landlubbers 
can go for par on the new Pete Dye golf 
course, the last set of links created by 
the legendary designer, or wander the 
twenty-six acres of verdant gardens and 
grounds. For the best of both worlds, 
drop a pot into the Chesapeake, andin 
the evening, the Inn’s chefs will cook up 
your blue-crab catch. 


Buffalo River 


NORTHWEST ARKANSAS 


The sandstone bluffs looming over the 
Buffalo River—America’s first National 
River, and one of the last remaining un- 
dammed rivers in the Lower 48—almost 
echo with notions ofa simpler time. 
Those hoping to relive their summer- 
camp glory days can laze down the 
river, cast a fly line from agravel bar, or 
cannonballintothe Steel Creek swim- 
ming hole, while the adventure-minded 
can test their mettle on climbing routes 
etched into Horseshoe Canyon Ranch’s 
towering cliffs. Afterward, unwind 


during a back-deck cookout at oneof 
the Buffalo Outdoor Center’s rustically 
charming cabins, many of which come 
stocked with pinch-me views of Ozark 
Mountain sunsets. Just don’t forget to 
look up once the moon’s in view: This 
neck of the woods offers one of the Nat- 
ural State’s darkest night skies—anda 
heck ofa firefly show. 


The Cloister 


SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 


When the Spanish Mediterranean-style 
Cloister opened in19280n SealIsland,a 
brochure calledit a “little friendly hotel.” 
And although the property now studs 
the private barrier island’s five miles of 
beach and oak-clustered marshland—as 
wellas nearby St. Simons, where the 
Lodge at Sea Island recently debuted 
new guest cottages and an updated golf 
course—the resort has maintained its 
warmth, welcoming guests to relaxin the 
wood-paneled library or the light-bathed 
solarium. Otherwise, you can spend your 
days with araptoron your arm in falconry 


THE TOO-MUCHNESS 
OF GALVESTON 


Cotton-candy-sticky amusement—and how to escape it 
BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


am not a birder. | like one bird: the pelican. 1 might have died not 
knowing this, but nineyears agoI moved with my family from New 
England to Austin, Texas, looked around, and realized we were 
far fromthe ocean. So we drove that summerto Galveston, which 
immediately felt, to use a Yiddish word, haimish. Familiar. 

Ilove Austin. I feel at home in Galveston. It has a working harbor, a Pleasure 
Pier, an air of stubborn survival. I can recognize the soul of a place that has 
suffered, one that has been bitten and kicked by hurricanes. Until the 1900 
Galveston hurricane—still the deadliest natural disaster in the United States— 
Galvestonwas one of Texas’s largest cities. At least six thousand people died; 
houses were flattened. A lot of strange Victorian architecture has survived, 
and it all seems haunted by ghosts both grand and humble. It’s my kind of 
vacation spot. 

On the south side by the seawall, the beaches remind me of the city beaches 
around Boston, where I grew up, hard by the road and studded with garbage. 
(I am sentimental about terrible things.) There is a new Pleasure Pier, ludi- 
crously expensive (you have to pay both admission and for rides or spring for 
an all-day pass), and we go every time to play the dumb games, ride the sick- 
ening rides, and get the children’s picture taken in the old-timey photography 
studio. Just the words pleasure pier are wonderfully old-fashioned, with just 
a hint of seediness. For me, the perfect summer vacation day is not the dull 
perfection of an all-inclusive resort, but something always trembling on the 
edge of too much, heat and cotton-candy stickiness, screaming children being 
swung in the air, ice cream on one side of the island and fudge on the other, 
reaching for a wallet over and over—what the hell, we’re on holiday. 

Then there are the pelicans, both beautiful and ridiculous. They skim along 
the Gulf by the seawall, flying in military formation. On the north side by the 
harbor, youcanseethem plod along the ground, or fly around thecruise ships. 
You can watch them through the plate-glass windows of the touristrestaurants 
by the harbor, diving for their seafood dinner while you have your own. 

Or youcan take the Galveston-Port Bolivar ferry, perhaps my favorite part 
of any trip to Galveston. Twenty-four hours a day, it takes passengers and cars 
thetwoandahalf miles from the eastern tip of Galveston Island to Port Bolivar, 
andback, at no charge at all. For free, you are away from crowds, and the heat. 
Youare surrounded by water and wind. 

When Iam at home in Austin, Iam soothed by the Galveston Ferry Twitter 
feed: Currently we have two boats running with no wait oneither side; 4 boatsin 
service. No wait at Galveston. No wait at Bolivar. The Galveston Ferry Twitter 
avatar is a pelican in flight. They fly alongside the ferries, pelicans. I like to think 
they feel simpatico. Pelicans, like ferries, are all about cunning storage, and 


ing OI and the water. They are practical. They contain secrets. 


CLASSIC WEEKEND ESCAPES 


lessons, atop a paddleboard along the 
Black Banks River, busting clays at the 
shooting school, or sunbathing at the 
Beach Club. After bingo, afamed Cloister 
tradition where guests holler for their 
numbers, meander to dinner at the Geor- 
gian Room, where truffle soup awaits. 


Pawleys Island 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The charms of Pawleys Island, anarrow 
spit ofsand and sweetgrass between 
Charleston and Myrtle Beach, are simple 
ones: late-night gin rummy tournaments 
onscreened porches overlooking the 
ocean; sunrise views froma kayak putz- 
ing alongin atidal creek. Families who 
summered there centuries ago were es- 
caping malaria, but today’s guests wanta 
retreat away from the sunburned hordes 
that pack condos to the north. You won’t 
find any such high-rises here. Thanks to 
a1986 ordinance limiting commercial 
establishments, there are only two his- 
toric inns: Sea View Inn andthe Pelican 
Inn, which didn’t install central air- 
conditioning until 2006. A summer day’s 
packed schedule includes picking crabs 
onthe dockin the afternoon sun, and 
then snoozing inashaded rope hammock 
made by craftspeople just up the road. 


Greyfield Inn 


CUMBERLAND ISLAND, GEORGIA 


Roughly three times the size of Manhat- 
tan, Cumberland Island, the biggest of 
Georgia’s Sea Islands, is only reached by 
ferry. The wild horses, deer, raccoons, 
and alligators that roam theisland’s 
densemaritime forests, towering 
windswept sand dunes, and primordial 
salt marshes far outnumber the human 
populace. Once the private winter play- 
ground of the Carnegie family, Cumber- 
land is now largely within the purview of 
the National Park Service, so anyone can 
get away from it allthere. Descendants of 
the steelclan still own the Greyfield Inn, 
one of four historic properties built by 
the family and the only place guests can 
stay. Naturally, the Greyfield feels more 
like the fabulous country home ofaglam- 
orous friend than ahotel—right downto 
the picniclunches and the twenty-four- 
hour honor bar. S 


Contributors: Katie Bridges,Justin 


Heckert, Elizabeth Hutchison, CJ Lotz, 
T. Edward Nickens, and Caroline Sanders. 
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A NORTH CAROLINA WRITER DEEP intothe TEXAS MUD 


whipped thetunnel hull around river bends like he was sliding side- 
ways through the hairpins of a dirt track, and as we shot around 
the first curve, a passel of hogs lit out across a clay bank in a jet- 
black blur. 

This was a landscape unlike any I’d ever seen. An hour and a 
halfsoutheast of Dallas, the Trinity River digs asteep-banked scar 
through Texas’s post-oak savanna. Willows crowd thebanksall but 
for a few oaks and sycamores. Sand-colored clay rises sharply to 
vertical bluffs, the bases scattered with animal tracks where deer 
and pigs come to dip their noses into the river and drink. There’d 
been no rain since spring, and now at midfall the river was bot- 
tomed out. But the channel carved by floods and years ensured 
that in time the water would rise. 

Here the river eats everything—ground, trees, fences, bridges, 
roads. A half inch of rain in Dallas and the water might rise five 
feet; a full inch and it could come up eight. Enough rain and the 
Trinity willcrestits banks, climb the clay to flood pasture and field. 
Spring floods uproot full-grown trees and stack logjams two sto- 
ries high. Rusted 1 beams long snapped and twisted show the bones 
of washed-out bridges. The placeis littered with remnants of civili- 
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zation, the drainage foracity of morethan amillion, but there were 
no houses, no people other than us. The wild had reclaimed what 
had always belonged to the wild, and as we rode farther upriver 
that morning, I found myself thinking: This is what the world will 
look like once humanity has destroyed itself. 

I had come to the Trinity River in search of alligator gar, a fish 
thathas found little need toevolve for more thanahundred million 
years. To put thatin perspective, humans have existed on this plan- 
et for around two hundred thousand years, and some ninety-five 
millionyears before our earliest ancestors began to walk upright, 
the alligator gar was pretty much as it is this minute—reaching 
lengths of eight feet and three hundred poundswitha face straight 
out ofanightmare. 

Hefner, my guide, grew up just down theroad in Winona, Texas. 
Slack-shouldered and square-jawed, he’s an even-tempered work- 
horse who saves his breath for words that matter. The first timehe 
ever hooked intoan alligator gar, he was in highschool, fishing the 
Sabine River around Winona. All evening he’d watched a big gar 
pushing seven feet rise midriver. Taking adrum he’d caught on his 
bass tackle, he cut offaslab of meat to useas bait. With only aroot 
beer bottle for a float, he hurled the bait where the gar had risen, 
and before long that bottle was gone. He never stood a chance of 
turningafish like that with the tackle he’d brought, but just seeing 
howit could sinkasodabottlelikea panfish dunkinga pencil float 
was enough to convince him that this was afish worth chasing. 

“Thereis intelligence in that face when it looks at you,” Hefner 
says. It’s been sixteen years since that first gar, and the light has 
not left his eyes. He now takes clients from March to November, 
splitting his time between his refinery job, guiding, and family. 
Much like mine, his heart is rooted to place. But whereas mine 
belongs to the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina, Hefner’s 
homejust happens tobe the mecca for the fish that has seemingly 
consumed him. 

Before flying out to Texas, I'd spent the last twelve days twenty 
feet upatree inthe South Carolina pine flats, wherethe Piedmont 
transitions to the Sandhills. Itwas thestart of deer season, andlike 
most years I’d come out of the mountains to put meat inthe freez- 
er, or at least that’s what | always say. But when I think about how 
many hours|’ve sat in the stand without seeing a thing other than 
birds and squirrels, and howcontent [always am tobethere, more 
and more | realize that maybe food isn’t the main reason I go to 
thewoodsat all. Maybe!’m hiding from headlines and politics and 
people. Ormaybel’msimplyseeking something!Ican only find sur- 
rounded by trees and water, amoment of absolute wonderment. 

In the words of the conservationist and wildlife ecologist Aldo 
Leopold, “There are some who can live without wild things, and 
some who cannot.” | have always belonged to the latter group. 
For me, there is a direct correlation between our abandonment 
of the natural world and what has become our unrelenting self- 
centeredness. I had rolled this idea around in my head for years, 
and that was the real reason I’d come to Texas. | wanted to hold 
something wild in my hands, something so ancient that it could 
force me to recognize my own insignificance. 

Ten miles upriver from where we launched, Hefner sets rods in 
a wide bend where the water slows. The Penn Spinfisher reels are 
spooled with braid as thick as kite string. Heavy wire leaders run 
tohooks baited with quartered carp. Baits smack the surfacethen 
sink, andthe cigar floats pulltautas the river sweeps slack line into 
deeparcs. Hefner places each rod in astand on the bank, roughly 
twenty yards from one another, leaving the reels set so that the fish 
willfeel no tension. We anchor into the mud by the last rod where 
we can watch all five fluorescent floats dancing across the water. 

We’ve already boated two fish from similar holes—a young gar 
just a fuzz under five feet, and one eight inches longer that went 


seventy-three pounds. My heart is set on breaking the hundred- 
pound mark. I’ve seen photos of Hefner holding monsters that 
stretched the tape well past seven feet. 


nahundred million years the only things toever threaten the 
existence of the alligator gar were bad science and dammed 


rivers. It happened in less than acentury. 
Alligator gar need spring rains to spawn. They need the 
river to rise and flood timber. They need for that water to 
hold two weeks so the fish can mate and the fry can hatch. Even 
in rivers still capable of producing optimum conditions, it’s not 
something that happens every year. Everything must be perfect, 
andthecontrolled flows of dammed rivers cut those chances tonil. 

Ifchoking therivers wasn’t enough, in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century resource management officials, believing whole- 
heartedly that alligator gar were a detriment to game fish, ped- 
dled propaganda to sportsmen tokillevery gar they caught. In his 
2010 book, Season of the Gar, Mark Spitzer recounts that “various 
bureaus of research and conservation...publicly called for inven- 
tors ‘to devise methods for Gar control, since it is clear that this 
species is areal menaceto many formsof fish and other wild life.” 
Heeding this call,a Texan named Col. J.G. Burr outfitted an eight- 
by-sixteen-foot barge with atwo-hundred-volt generatortoshock 
the fish from the rivers in the 1930s. Spitzer notes that on Burr’s 
first trip, he managed to kill “seventy-five alligator gar and one 
thousand turtles.” And soit went. 

Having once swum vast swaths of the Mississippi River Basin as 
far north as Illinois and Ohio, alligator gar havenow been driven to 
the deepest parts of the South. Some states such as Arkansas are 
struggling to restore native populations, but it’s yet to be shown 
whether their efforts will take. The Trinity is one of the few places 
left where the fish not only survive, they thrive. 

Sixty yards upstream, oneof the cigar floats sputtersa few feet, 
and I call fish. Hefner pulls the anchor pole from the mud and fer- 
ries us toward therod. We pick it up and follow the fish to midriver. 
Ithas swumaslowcurve, first easing downstream and then turning 
sharply intothe current. 

“Get up some of that slack,” Hefner says, and I take upline, dis- 
engaging the reel when I’m tight in case the fish decides to make 
another run. The float isn’t moving now. Everything has stopped. 

“Think he’s dropped it?” All day we’ve had fish pick up baits only 
to swim them out aways and spit the hook. 

“T don’t know.” Hefner’s eyes don’t budge from the water, watch- 
ing for the slightest tic. 

We hold position, watching and waiting, willing the floatto move, 
and suddenly there itis, atwitch and then anotheras the float slow- 
ly makes its way upstream. By now I’ve learned this is part of the 
game. Gar take the bait and often swim a slow arc back into the 
current. Setting the hook on that first runisasurefire way to blank. 
It’s a matter of letting the fish stop and reposition the bait in its 
mouth so the hook can find a place to hold. 

“When you're ready, you can set it,” Hefner says. 

Ilower the rod tip to the water, engage the reel, and when theline 
tightens, Iswing with everything I have. Everything I have doesn’t 
budge that fishaninch. 1 stumble forward, andall hell breaks loose. 
The rod doubles over, and drag locked down to fifteen pounds 
cranks up like achain sawas the fish digs for deeper water. 

Over the next fifteen minutes, I make up line every chancel get 
and hold on tight when the fish decides to run. When the gar is al- 
most tothe boat, it explodes through the surface, head thrashing 
wide with teeth. | watch that gar breach three times over the next 
few minutes—every time making arun, every time taking drag— 
before finally wearing down enough for Hefner to slip a lasso over 


From top: One of the Trinity River’s many bends; muddy rods baited with cut 
carp. Opposite: Guide Dawson Hefner at the wheel. 
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From top: The author admires a young alligator gar, the trip’s smallest; beaching 
the boat along the Trinity’s banks. Opposite: A gar’s massive, paddle-like tail. 
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its head and lift it over the gunwale onto the deck. 

Seventy-four inches of fish writhes in the bottom of the boat. An 
olive-green back fades towhitealong the flanks, itswholelength ar- 
mored inscales the size of half-dollars. A broad tail as round-edged 
asapaddle glows pale yellowwith sunlight. Its head isindeed built 
like an alligator’s and fanged with needle-point teeth. This is the 
monsterI’ve flown halfway across thecountry to find. Nearing three 
feet in girth, this is a living, breathing dinosaur. The fish chomps 
its jaws and lets loose, head swinging wildly with 105 pounds of 
muscle and bone, and there’s nothing we can do but watch. 

We have togo downriver tofinda bank suitable for us to get out 
of the boat. Most places the mud is too soft—one step and you’re 
upto your knees. Still the clay sucks at our bootsas Hefner heaves 
the gar over the side and lays it in the shallows. 

“There is a kind of faith with fishing,” wrote the Kentucky au- 
thor Alex Taylor. “It is the belief that the brevity of allthingsis not 
bitter, but acalm moment beside calm water is enough to still the 
breaking ofall hearts everywhere.” Kneeling thereinthe mud, lam 
stilled. Foramoment, the world is stilled. 

Over thenext few minutes, Irock the gar back and forthto push 
water through its gills, but with prehistoric lungsit’s been gulping 
air the whole time it’s been out of water, and it takes littleto catch 
its breath. Its head starts to swim, and the motion carries slowly 
through the rest of its body as it eases away from my fingertips to 
disappear into muddy water likeatrain entering atunnel—foot by 
foot by foot and gone. 


H henext day Hefner and!Iwalkarocky stretch of bank scat- 
tered with fossils. 1 step out of the boat and find a tooth 
| turned to chestnut-brown stone, the worn molar of some 

mammal most likely long extinct. I'd held a living fossil, a 
fish that survived the fifth great extinction—the end ofthe 

Cretaceous period, the end of dinosaurs, as muchas 75 percent of 

species lost. Thinking about that fish, it’s hard for me to conceive 

a time when man exists and the gar does not. But I can imagine a 

time when humans are gone, when the rivers have risen and the 

dams have fallen and the gar has returned to all the water it once 
called home. In the end, we will be little more than a blink in the 
evolutionary eye. 

It’s funny the moments that hang in the mind. What harden to 
stone in memory are often the times absent of self, times when | 
stared dumbstruck and awed by something much bigger and far 
greater than I] could ever hope to be. Of all I saw during my three 
days on the Trinity, there’s a single image! can’t seem to shake. It 
was athirty-milerun backto thelanding my final evening in Texas. 
We’d managed tolandtwofish around six feet and spent therest of 
the day watching seven-footers roll all around us. Thesun was low 
in the willows, and as Hefner-came around a sharp bend, a coyote 
broke loose down the left bank. We were running thirty miles an 
hour, and Hefner pushed the throttle forward. 

Head down and ears back, the coyote sprinted over broken 
ground rutted with washouts and strewn with fallentrees without 
ever missing astride. As fast as we could cover the open water, the 
coyote gained ground, and I watched in disbelief that an animal 
could move that fast across alandscapeso shattered. Inamoment 
thecoyote cut hard into the brush, and|can remember closing my 
eyes. Ican remember the way the wind felt on my skin and the way 
the river smelled, howthe air tasted. 

Therehave been times! bore witness to grace, when knewnoth- 
ing outsideamoment, when, whether by surrender or providence, 
allevidence of self vanished and I was held in the palm ofan inescap- 
able beauty. I have always been easily lost, butjust as easily found. 
On the banks of the Trinity River, my heart was full. & 
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By Taylor Brown 


HE WAS 
BORN 
ON THE 
FOURTH 
OF JULY, 
1947. 


then his love of two wheels. 
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SHARING A LOVE OF 


WITH HIS FATHER BRINGS 
A SON A LIFETIME OF 
LESSONS ALONG THE 

SOUTH’S BACK ROADS— 


Illustrations by Armando Veve 


The eldest of six siblings, he spent much 
of his childhood in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
where he had a paper route on his bicycle 
and then his scooter—perhaps discovering 


I picture him on his two-stroke Vespa, 
sky blue with bloody clouds of rust, crack- 
ling and smoking across the bridges of 
Pinellas County. Itis dusk. The evening pa- 
pers, hot from the press, are rolled like 
warm loaves in his leather satchel. His tail- 
| light is a red ruby in the falling darkness. 
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The year is 1961; he is fourteen years old. 
His hair is dark, wind-curled across his 
forehead. His eyes are squinty, like mine. 
Heis looking across the waterways and ca- 
nals that crawl inland from Tampa Bay. He 
is watching the waters glow beneath him, 
dusk-born, like rivers of flame. 

He is Rick Brown, my father. 

Fifty-six years later, in the fall of 2017, 
{left my home in Wilmington, North Car- 
olina, on my 1989 Harley-Davidson Sport- 
ster, “Blitzen”—a bike my dad and | had 
built together—bound for New Orleans. My 
route would take me down the old coastal 
highway, US 17, stopping overnight at my 
parents’ house south of Savannah, where 
I grew up, before heading west across the 
GulfCoast. I was planning tospend Hallow- 
een in New Orleans, with a side trip to the 
Louisiana Book Festival in Baton Rouge, 
where! was due to discuss my latest novel. 

My longest solo ride yet. 

My father and ! had named the bike 
Blitzen because of the enduro-style han- 
dlebars we mounted, high and wide like 
chrome antlers, and the fact that we built 
the bike over the Christmas of 2016, strip- 
ping down the stock machine and turning 
it into an oversize “scrambler”—a street 
bike modified for light off-road use, com- 
plete with taller shocks, knobby tires, and 
high-mount exhaust. 

I’d had some adventures on Blitzen al- 
ready. In the summer of 2017, I rode the 
bike one thousand miles up and down the 
Southeastern coast, exploring abandoned 
hotels and burned-out cars and beached 
boats with trees growing out of their hulls. 
made friends with an armadilloliving under 
my cabinon Daufuskie Island, South Caroli- 
na, and watched atrioofoldmen with chain 
wallets play gospel musicina North Caroli- 
na Wendy’s. That trip, Blitzen broke down 
just inside the county line on my return to 
Wilmington, and I managed to coax the 
sputtering machine across the Cape Fear 
River before it died completely. 1 pushed 
the bike the last mile home, watching our 
reflection pass through the windows of 
closed barbershops and furniture stores. 
Allinall,an appropriate ending to theride. 

This time, however, I wasn’t even out of 
town beforethe bike was giving metrouble, 
aslight misfire. I called my oldman. Weusu- 
ally spoke a few times a week. I’d been rid- 
ing on the back of his Harley since I was in 
grade school. When! wasin myearly teens, 
we'd hunted the back roads of South Geor- 
gia for places to ride our dirt bikes, Now, 
with me in my thirties, we were becoming 
closer friends than we’d ever been. We’d 


worked side by side on Blitzen with hardly 
a tiff—no small feat when wrenching on a 
thirty-year-old motorcycle—andhewas the 
“senior correspondent” of an online cus- 
tom-motorcycle community I’d founded, 
BikeBound.com. What’s more, we’d begun 
to share a love of riding like never before, 
1 still remember the knowing light in his 
eyes when! described the feeling of my first 
longsoloride, as if we now shared somese- 
cret discovery onthe roads. 

Though heshied from speaking of it, his 
relationship with his own father had been 
fraught with difficulty and pain. How easyit 
would have been forhim to follow that same 
pattern with his own children. Instead, he 
went against the grain. 

] remember the first time he 
let meride his prized 90th Anni- 
versary Harley-Davidson Wide 
Glide. I was sixteen and we were 
on country roads south of the 
Florida line. When we stopped 
for gas, ] pulled up next to him, 
overly excited, and my foot 
slipped in a patch of gravel. Al- 
most in slow motion, I dropped 
the bike—six hundred pounds of 
Milwaukeeiron, heeling overlike 
akilled horse beneath me, my father reach- 
ing out to catch the handlebars an instant 
toolate.I could see the pain and frustration 
in his face. But instead of lashing out, cas- 
tigating his son for being careless or weak, 
the man gritted his teeth and brought 
his emotions to heel, even as he thumbed 
the new dents and scratches in his once- 
perfect machine. “Happens to the best of 
us,” he told me. True—everyone who rides 
amotorcycle will drop one sooner or later. 
Still, how easy to forget in the heat of the 
moment. Rick Browndidn’t. {believe that’s 
oneofthegreat lessons |]Jearned from him: 
that character often requires us to place 
what is right over whats easy. 

Back in Wilmington, after afew minutes 
on the phone, we decided that Blitzen’s 
misfire was only a fleck of rust or tiny de- 
bris that made it through the fuel filter— 
the V-twin engine was throbbing low and 
steady now, like amechanical heart. 

[hit the road. 

On rides like these, I always avoid the 
interstates—just as he taught me. There’s 
so much more to see on the back roads 
and byways. Theroadside produce stands 
and junk shops, the Pentecostal churches 
and mom-and-pop restaurants and gas 
stations that serve coffee in tiny Styro- 
foam cups—the best coffee in the world 
when you re just off your motorcycle, rain- 


soaked and shivering. And, forme, there’s 
nothing as therapeutic as a long ride on 
the back roads. It feels like the wind, grad- 
ually, blows away the nests of doubt and 
anxiety that gather inside us. I think, on 
motorcycles, we are uniquely vulnerable. 
We are, perhaps, closer to death, and that 
puts the lesser worries of everyday life back 
in their place. 

| stopped at one of my favorite spots, 
a crusty old fishing pier just outside 
Georgetown, South Carolina, where 1 took 
anapwith my backpack pillowed under my 
head. At dusk, | crossed the enormous, ca- 
ble-stayed bridge into Charleston, stand- 
ing on the bike’s pegs to look across the 
gold-flickering city and down at 
the passing freighters, their mul- 
ticolored shipping containers as 
smallas LEGOs from this height. 

After spending the night in 
Charleston, I took off early the 
next morning, riding south over 
the green-brown marshes and 
blackwater rivers of the ACE 
(Ashepoo, Combahee, and Edis- 
to) Basin and the Carolina Low- 
country, bound for Georgia. My 
old man met me in downtown 
Savannah. Weatelunch together and went 
to a bookstore and sat at one of the hotel 
bars high over the water, watching the riv- 
er traffic chug past. Itwas anunexpectedly 
special day. 

Agift. 

The next night, we sat side by side at 
the kitchen counter while we planned the 
next legs of my trip. ! made note cards as 
hetracedhis fingers across the highways of 
worn atlases he’d used time and again. Iwas 
taking many of the sameroadshe’dridden 
intimes past, followinghis path across the 
Gulf Coast. So much of his past had taken 
ontheweight of legend tome. There was his 
timein NewOrleans, at Loyola, when he was 
known to shoot amarvelous game of pool, 
brushing shoulders with the likes of Willie 
Mosconi and William “Billy” Wells. There 
were the summers when hedrovea Carling 
beer truck to make enough money to put 
himself through law school at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, and the summer he spent 
inthearmy at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, shaking 
tarantulas from his boots. There was his 
nine-thousand-mile solo motorcycle trip 
around the country, which he took when 
he was sixty-seven years old. 

There are sons whowant to be like their 
fathers, and sons who don’t. I’ve never 
doubted which] am. 

When|Islung my leg over Blitzen the next 


morning, our note cards were safe in my 
front pocket, wrapped ina plasticsandwich 
bag to protect them from the elements. It 
was October 16, 2017—two days before 
my thirty-fifth birthday. In a photo taken 
that morning, I’m wearing my secondhand 
black leather jacket and myredbackpack, 
and my dad’s old weatherproof duffel is 
tied over the back of my saddle. 

The weather was foggy that morning. 
I rode over the bridges and causeways of 
the Georgia coast, where the water looked 
pale beneath the mist, almost white, wind- 
ing through the darkened cordgrass of 
the fall-time marsh. I rode down Highway 
17 through Camden County, Georgia, 
and then through a string of small towns, 
skirting the Okefenokee Swamp and the 
Osceola National Forest, making my way 
west toward the Florida Panhandle. | still 
havethenote cards that tellmethe towns— 
Folkston, Macclenny, Sanderson, Lake City, 
Branford—along with the tripchecklist my 
father gave me, listing such necessities as 
“Tirepatch kit/pump” and “Duct/electrical 
tape” and “Cigars/lighter/cutter.” 

Around lunchtime, I stopped in Mayo, 
Florida, where | took photos of the Ud- 
der Delight ice cream shop and the city’s 
big white water tower, which states MAYO 
in bold black letters. 1 texted with my old 
man. He’d ridden to adiner called Steffens 
near the Georgia-Florida border for lunch 
and sent meaphotoofadie-cast 1940 Ford 
coupe sitting on ashelfthere—a modellike 
the bootlegging car from my novel Gods of 
Howl Mountain, which we’d “researched” 
together at vintage car shows and moon- 
shine festivals. Hetoldmehe’d checked the 
weather and the heavier rain was staying 
northofmyroute. Hesaid WakullaCounty, 
Florida—my night’s destination—was part- 
ly cloudy and eighty-eight degrees. 

I didn’t reply. I was already back on the 
road. 

WhenI got the call frommymom, I was at 
the lodge in Wakulla Springs, south of Tal- 
lahassee. I’d just arrived. I knew from the 
sound of hervoice that something had hap- 
pened, though details were scarce. There 
had beenanaccident. Aconcretetruckhad 
pulled out in front of my dad’s motorcycle 
on his way home from lunch, on Highway 
17 just north of the Florida line—the same 
highway I’d ridden that morning. 

Iwas at the local airport, about torenta 
car forthedrive home, when Mom calledto 
tell me he was gone. Minutes later, I found 
myself standing in the parking lot, staring 
up at the sky. It was sunset and thesky was 
almost the color of fire, and I thought how 


many times Dad had ridden down to Cedar 
Key or Hudson towatch this same skyturn 
to flame. At the rental desk, the woman’s 
namewas Gracie. She gave me the number 
of a nearby Harley dealer in case I needed 
somewhere to store my bike—she said to 
tell them “Sunshine” had sent me. 

Her biker name. 

Ispent the night at the lodge in Wakulla 
and started out early the next morning in 
therental car, leaving Blitzen under acover 
in the parking lot. My sister took the red- 
eye fromSan Francisco, and | picked her up 
at the airport on my way home. When we 
got there, Momhadanenvelopewaiting for 
us. Dad’s secretary of many years had deliv- 
ered it that morning, abig manila envelope 
labeled witha single word: “IF.” Inside were 
letters addressed toeach ofus. Hereisalit- 
tle of mine: 


Taylor, 

If you are reading this, something has 
happened to me.] assume it was sudden 
andIdidn’thave the chance to say good- 
bye. For that I am truly sorry...l[am sorry 
that [won’t see even more of your novels 
published...or BikeBound continue to 
grow. Iregret that | won’t see you find 
that right partner to share your life or 
be ableto spend time with youtalking 
orriding motorcycles. And wedidn’t 
make it tothe Isle of Man. 

Iknow thisis a difficult time but 
remember the good times we share— 
Sun &Fun, Sturgis, dirt bikes, Moon- 
shiners Festival, Blitzen, Austin, and 
onandon. Ihave truly enjoyed all the 
time we spent together throughout 
your life (other than acouple of times 
playing golf:))... 

What! want to stress in this letter is 
how much I love you and how proud that 
Iamandalwayswillbe... 


Idon’t need totellyou that it takes aspe- 
cial kind of man towrite letters like that. 

What followed was ablur. A house full of 
grievers, meetings with the funeral home, 
the obituary, the service itself and giving 
the eulogy and shaking hands with count- 
less people from my childhood. My mother 
and mysister andIcametogether—wewere 


a damn good team. But I'd lived the last 
half a decade alone, and when it was over, 
Ineeded time to myself. | needed wind and 
movement and the roar in which I could 
hear nothing but my own thoughts. 

Ineeded to finish the ride. 

A week after the accident, one of my 
closest childhood friends drove me down 
to Wakulla Springs. We stayed in the lodge 
that night, and I left early the next morn- 
ing for New Orleans. That ride, too, is 
something of a blur. I know | stopped at a 
gas station just after dawn, and these giant 
green, leaf-like bugs—katydids—were all 
over the outside of theplace. They seemed 
sosweet and gentlethat morning, likesen- 
tient plants. 

Later that day, | stopped at agas station 
somewhere in the Big Bend of Florida and 
realized my chain was loose. I was sitting 
in the parking lot, trying to break the axle 
bolt free with an ancient crescent wrench, 
when a man with broken teeth appeared. 
I followed him to his rusted-out Ford, and 
he produced a fancy Snap-on ratchet set. 
He went inside for breakfast, where there 
weren't even any windows to make sure | 
didn’t run off with his tools, and told me to 
come find him when I was done. | can’t tell 
you how much that meant to me. 

The next day, | made it to my aunt’s 
house in New Orleans, where my dad always 
stopped onhislong rides, and Blitzen broke 
down right there in her driveway, as if the 
machine knew just how much it meant to 
me to finish the ride for him. 

He may have left the world too early for 
us, but | take some comfort in knowing my 
old man would have wanted to gotoo soon 
rather thantoolate. Rick Brown wouldhave 
wanted to die with his boots on, and hedid. 
He died doing what he loved, and that is 
rare indeed. 

These days, I’m more vigilant than ever 
on the bike. I know the risks. It’s a serious 
decision for me to ride, every time. But 
there’s no place | feel closer to my dad. 
I think of him every time I throw my leg 
over the saddle. I think how much I learned 
from him, how lucky I am to be his son. 
I think how all those stories of his past, 
though marvelous, paled before the ev- 
eryday dignity of the man, the quiet power 
of his character, and the grand size of his 
heart. Most of all, I think of the final words 
of the letter he left behind: 

“T hope that I will always be part of your 
life, and that I can always be a whisper in 
your mind.” 

Youare, Dad. Youare. I love you, old man, 
and I always will. @ 
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Nel 
The Healthy Start 


Baked Oatmeal 
{| 
Jessica and Stephen Rose 
The Peach Truck 
Nashoille, Tennessee 


Nashville is known for many things—mu- 
sic, hot chicken, bachelorette parties. 
That fresh peaches aren’t one of them was 
a disheartening discovery for Stephen 
and Jessica Rose when they arrived there 
in 2010. Stephen grew up in Fort Valley, in 
the heart of central Georgia’s peach coun- 
try. On a trip home, a simple idea struck: 
Bring the peaches to the people. The Peach 
Truck—a 1964 Jeep Gladiator J200—is 
now a full-time endeavor for the couple, 
who sell Georgia peaches all over Nash- 
ville and beyond and have just published 
their first cookbook. While peaches are 
central to their lives, the Roses do eat oth- 
er fruits. In fact, the family’s go-to oatmeal 
recipe blendsinJessica’s background; her 
parents once operated a raspberry farm 
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Baked Oatmeal 


in Washington State. “This recipe came 
about when I washaving children,” she says. 
“Time was so valuable, I decided that if ! 
was going to get in the kitchen and make 
something, I wanted ittolast formorethan 
one meal.” Her baked oatmeal is packed 
with nutritious ingredients, and leftovers 
freeze easily. But those aren’t the only rea- 
sons she lovesit. “Mixing the peaches with 
theberries madeit feellike I was eating cob- 
bler for breakfast.” 


INGREDIENTS 

eggs 

3% cups milk 

Icup honey, plus additional for topping 
I tsp. vanilla extract 

Itsp. kosher salt 

% tsp. baking powder 

8 cups old-fashioned oats 

42 cup chia seeds 

% cup hemp seeds 

3% cups mixed berries, divided 
P’4 cups diced peaches 


PREPARATION 
Preheat oven to 375°F. 


Whisk together eggs, milk, ] cup honey, 
vanilla, salt, and baking powder in alarge 
bowl. Stir in oats, chiaseeds, hemp seeds, 
3cups berries, and peaches. 

Pour batter into alightly greased 9-by- 
13-inch baking pan. Top with remaining 
Yecup berries. 

Bake 50 minutes or until edges are 
golden brown and center is set. 

Serve warm or at room temperature 
with a drizzle of honey. Yield: 12 servings. 


Ne 2 
The Classic Reimagined 


Ambrosia Salad 
|| 
Shelley Cooper 
Dancing Bear Appalachian Bistro 
Townsend, Tennessee 


“Every family has its own way of doing 
ambrosia,” says Shelley Cooper, chef at 
Dancing Bear Appalachian Bistro in rural 
Townsend, Tennessee, just outside Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. Thetra- 
ditional dishisathrowbacktoatimewhen 
tropical ingredients were exoticluxuries. “I 
canremember my maternal grandmother 
in the Mississippi Delta, she would do am- 
brosiawith fresh fruit and whipped cream 
for special occasions,” Cooper says. “My 
North Carolina mountain family would go 
to church on Sunday, then have ambrosia 
with potluck lunch. It was the fruit cock- 
tail and marshmallow stuff.” Cooper, who 
grew up in Memphis, spent her formative 
career years cooking Southern food at 
restaurants in places from Alaska to New 
Zealand, until coming hometo Tennessee 
in 2013. (“It was a spiritual calling,” she 
says.) As she built Dancing Bear’s menu, 
she wanted to revisit that family favorite 
in a fresh way. The greens, goat cheese, 
and brown butter dressing always stay the 
same, but the fruit changes with the sea- 
son. In earlysummer, Cooper uses berries 
she gathers on the property—unless one 
of the lodge’s namesakes is already forag- 
ing for them. “You do have to be careful,” 
she says. “But if the bears are out, there’s 
always somebody showing up in a pickup 
who wants to sell me something.” 


INGREDIENTS 

For the dressing: 

2 cups (4sticks) unsalted butter 
4% cuprice wine vinegar 

I tbsp. sugar 

% cup maple syrup 

% cup pecan halves 

% cup dried cherries 
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4% cup kosher salt 
I tbsp. white pepper 


For the salad: 

6 cups fresh mixed greens 

10 strawberries, quartered 

10 blackberries, halved 
IOraspberries 

10 blueberries 

10 bite-size pieces fresh pineapple 
leup goat cheese, crumbled 

Icup shaved unsweetened 
coconut, toasted 


PREPARATION 

Place the butter in alarge skillet or sauce- 
pan over medium heat and cook until light 
chocolate brown, stirring occasionally. 
Cool for 30 minutes. Slowly whiskin each 
remaining dressing ingredient. 

(If the dressing gets too cool, it will 
solidify. Gently reheat in asaucepan 
over lowheat or microwave and whisk to 
reblend. Yield: About 3 cups.) 

Toserve, plate greens, top with fruit, 
cheese, and coconut, and spoon desired 
amount of warm dressing over the salad. 
Yield: 6 servings. 


Ne3 
The Surprise Ending 


Serviceberry 
Skillet Cobbler 
II 
Ashley Capps 
Buxton Hall Barbecue 
Asheoille, North Carolina 


“Everybody loves blueberries,” says Ashley 
Capps, the pastry chef at Asheville’s Bux- 
ton Hall Barbecue. Serviceberries, howev- 
er, speak more to her soul. “They’re blue- 
berries’ wilder cousin—the black sheep,” 
she says. “They taste like across between 
afreshcurrant andablueberry.” Different 
varieties of the scrubby trees growwild all 
over the eastern United States. Mountain 
lore holds that their name is a nod to sea- 
sonality—when serviceberry trees began 
blooming in late spring, the ground was 
warm enough to dig a grave and hold a fu- 
neral. Capps grewupinthe Piedmont town 
of Burlington and spent time in the kitch- 
ens of chef John Fleer’s Rhubarb in Ashe- 
ville and Eleven Madison Parkin New York 
(the culinary equivalent of attending both 
Vanderbilt and Harvard). For the cobblers 
she makes at Buxton, she plucks service- 
berries from atree that grows outside ofa 
discreet club nearby. (“Membershipis, like, 
a dollar, and it’s mostly to keep the tour- 


ists out.”) If you can’t find serviceberries, 
substitute any berry, plums, or peaches. 
There’s just one rule Capps won’t bend. 
“Youhaveto have more fruit than batter. If 
acobbler is more cake than fruit, it’s sad.” 


INGREDIENTS 

For the fruit: 

I pint serviceberries 

4% cup honey 

% tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

Itsp. orange or lemon zest 

44 tsp. clove or allspice 

% cup brewed tea, any flavor 
I tbsp. flour 


For the batter: 

legg 

Icup cold buttermilk 

4% cup (I stick) butter, melted, 
plus 2 tbsp. cold butter 

I tsp. vanilla extract 

lcup soft wheat pastry flour 
2 tbsp. coarse cornmeal 


Strawberry Fizz 


N? 4 


% tsp. baking soda 

\% tsp. baking powder 

Yatsp. salt 

44 cup brown sugar 

% tsp. ground ginger 

Demerara sugar (several pinches) 


PREPARATION 
Preheat oven to 375° F. Placea9-inch 
cast-iron skillet in the oven; keep hot. 

To marinate theserviceberries, place 
them in abowland add remaining ingredi- 
ents. Stir to combine. Set aside. 

Tomake the batter, place the wet ingre- 
dients (egg, buttermilk, melted butter, 
and vanilla) ina bowland whiskto blend. 
Inaseparate bowl, whisk the dry ingredi- 
ents (flour, cornmeal, baking soda, baking 
powder, salt, brown sugar, and ginger) to 
combine. Fold the wet ingredients into 
thedry. 

Remove the hot skillet from the oven, 
add 2 tbsp. butter to the skillet, melt, and 
allow to foam (about 1-2 minutes). Swiftly 
pour in half of the batter, spoon the fruit 
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over it, then spoon therest of the batter 
over the fruit. Sprinkle top with sugar. 
Bake for 15 minutes, then reduce to 
350°F. Finish baking for about 20 minutes 
to set. Remove from oven and cool at 
room temperature for 30 minutes. 
Serve family-style. Yield: 6-8 servings. 


Ne 4. 
The Celebratory Sipper 


Strawberry Fizz 
iI 
Joo Stinchcomb 
Saint Leo Lounge 
Oxford, Mississippi 


This easy-drinking Strawberry Fizzis one 
of nearly forty recipes Joe Stinchcomb 
keeps in his repertoire, ready to bring 
richer historical context to the cocktail 
menus he crafts for Oxford, Mississippi’s 
Saint Leo and its newly opened compan- 
ionlounge. Sometimes his creations can be 
provocative—Blood on the Leaves, a blend 
of rum, citrus, and pecan orgeat he devel- 
oped last year for Black History Month, 
takes inspiration from “Strange Fruit,” 
Billie Holiday’s haunting protest against 
lynching. Other times, thelessonsarelight- 
er. He developed this effervescent sipper 
to celebrate Juneteenth, the holiday that 
marks the day (June 19, 1865) when news 
of the Emancipation Proclamation finally 
reached Galveston, Texas—nearly two and 
ahalfyears after Lincolnissued it—freeing 
thelast of America’s enslaved people. “Red 
is important because it’s for joyous occa- 
sions; I wanted to celebrate the memory 
of those people,” says Stinchcomb, who 
was born in Germany to a U.S. Air Force 
family and raised in Mississippi and Geor- 
gia. The red drinks that are customary at 
Juneteenth festivities usually get their 
color from sorrel, hibiscus, or Texas- 
based Big Red soda. Fresh strawberries 
make Stinchcomb’s version more widely 
accessible; bourbon addsalayer of caramel 
sweetness. “If1 could sing, I would’ve writ- 
tenasongandsungit,” hesays. “I’mnotthe 
best writer, sol didn’t write anything. I just 
use my talent and my platform.” 


INGREDIENTS 

I’ 0z. bourbon 

loz. fresh strawberries 

¥% oz. limejuice 

¥% oz. simple syrup (1:1 sugar and 
water, heated until dissolved) 

legg white 

Splash ofsoda 

Garnishes: lime wheel, strawberries 
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PREPARATION 

Dry shake all ingredients except soda and 
garnishes (placeina cocktail shaker with- 
outice and shake vigorously for at least 

15 seconds). Heavy shake next (add ice to 
shaker and repeat). Adda splash of soda 
to shaker. Strain and pour overiceintoa 
glass of your choosing. Garnish with lime 
wheel and strawberries. Yield: I drink. 


N°5 
The Winning Combination 


Blueberry-Maple 
Ice Cream with 
Corn Cookies 
HI 
Emie Dunagan 
The 502 Bar & Bistro 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Emie Dunagan’s path to pastry chefdom 
reads like a casebook study. “Istarted out 
using an Easy-Bake oven, but once! got to 
elementary school, my grandmother be- 
gan teaching me all of her grandmother’s 
recipes,” Dunagan says. “Sometimes | 
would experiment. I would use only egg 
whites instead of egg yolks to figure out 
the reason we follow the recipe.” At age 
sixteen, while still attending high school 
in Louisville, Dunagan launched a baking 
business. Her grandmother was her first 
employee. A month after graduation, she 
started culinary school and took a job at 
the 502 Bar & Bistro, the Louisville hot 
spot that blends executive chef Ming Pu’s 
Southern and Taiwanese traditions. Now 
twenty-one, Dunagan is continuing her 
educationas part of the WomenChefs Ini- 
tiative,amentorship program founded by 
Louisville chef Edward Leeto help women 
find higher-ranking jobsin the restaurant 
industry. Like nearly all of Dunagan’s rec- 
ipes, this irresistible cookie and icecream 
combination harks back to her first fe- 
male mentor, and the berry-picking trips 
they’d take when she was a child. At 502, 
she serves it in a bowl. “If you scoop it all 
up into one bite with a spoon, you get the 
burst of the berry, the crunch of the Corn 
Nuts, the salt off the top of thecookies, and 
thecreaminess ofthe ice cream,” Dunagan 
says. “But if you want to put it together like 
anice cream sandwich and eat it like a kid, 
that’s cool, too.” 


Blueberry-Maple Ice Cream 
INGREDIENTS 

(2) 6 oz. containers fresh blueberries, 
rinsed and drained 

4 cup sugar 


¥% cup buttermilk 
Icup heavy cream 
G6egg yolks 

P4cups maple syrup 


PREPARATION 

Place blueberries and sugar in asaucepan 
over medium-high heat; stir occasionally, 
until berries burst and asyrup forms 
(about 8 minutes). Carefully puree this 
mixture in a blender or food processor 
and strain into amixing bowl. 

Let cool toroomtemperature and 
whiskin buttermilk andcream.Ina 
mixing bowl, whip the egg yolks and 
maplesyrup until combined and slightly 
lightened in color. 

Combine the berry and egg mixtures 
in asaucepan, stirring continuously, and 
cookover medium heat until thickened 
(about 5 minutes) and the mixture coats 
theback ofaspoon. 

Chillthe mixture completely and place 
in anice cream maker, following the man- 
ufacturer’s instructions to churn. 

Yield: 1 quart. 


Corn Cookies 

INGREDIENTS 

Icup (2 sticks) butter 

I cup brown sugar, packed 

34 cup demerara sugar, divided 
4 cup Corn Nuts, crushed, plus more 
forgarnish 

2Zeggs 

T4cupsall-purpose flour 

% cup masa harina (corn flour) 
I tsp. baking powder 

42 tsp. baking soda 

1% tsp. salt 


PREPARATION 
Preheat oven to 365° F. 

Cream butter, brown sugar, % cup 
demerara sugar, and Corn Nutsinastand 
mixer affixed witha paddle attachment 
until fluffy (about 2 minutes). Add eggs 
and mix for about 1 minute. 

Inaseparate bowl, combine re- 
maining dry ingredients (flours, baking 
powder, baking soda, and salt) and 
add to mixer. Mix until just combined. 
Scrape down thesides of the bowl and 
fold batter together. 

Scoop batter ontoa parchment- 
paper-covered baking sheet. Flatten 
scooped dough balls slightly. Top each 
cookie with’4 tsp. demerara sugar and 
¥, tsp. crushed Corn Nuts. 

Chillin freezer for 10 minutes. 

Bake for 9-10 minutes. Cool for 10 
minutes onarack. Yield: 20 cookies. © 


Blueberry-Maple Ice Cream 
with Corn Cookies 
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UNCORK A BOTTLE (OR TWO) AT ONE OF THE SOUTH’S INVITING NEW WINE BARS 
By Gray Chapman 
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= very sixweeks, JuneRodilunsheathesher — Fromleft:Roséat Ampersand Wine 
stash of colored pencils and gets to work June's AllDay in : 
3 P 8 Austin, Texas; bottles OPELIKA, ALABAMA 
creating afresh wine menu for the Austin, toguatLight Yeursin _ 
Texas, bistro June’s All Day. Rodilis one — Houston;N7’swarm Nelson Marsh likens his bar’s interior to 
offewerthanthirtywomeninthecountry —_9/0wsco-owner “your crazy rich aunt’s living room.” More 


‘ F Femi Oyediranat table than the tufted velvet sofas and 
to earn the title of master sommelier (she 4 ay) 
( Grajtin Charleston, statement wallpaper, though, is the wine 


id Ipi South Carolina. 
acanai a an she'll a he iri 53 4 ‘outh Carolina. Vise, Witch Lovers wewr 2aisegering 460 
select iad options. Except there isn’t alist—bartend- 


assisting with their wine programs). Her wine lists, painstak- ers lead guests to that Alsatian Gewiirz- 
ingly researched, represent some of the best bottles on the traminer or Piemonte dolcetto by asking 
market. At June’s, they’re also bedecked in doodles and car- what they like to drink and pouring off 
toons. “No, it’s not some tome,” she says. “The menu is liter- sips along the way. Marsh fell in love with 
ally colored pieces of construction paper stapled together.” wine while studying in Italy, and he aims to 
Rodil’s “wine zines” seem to ask: Why should wine be stuffy or bring the same warmth and enthusiasm 


he found among winemakers there to his 
tiny hometown—and chip away at wine’s 
lingering elitist reputation in the States. 


intimidating? 4 As drinkers become more interested in small 
producers, obscure styles, andeven preindustrial production 
methods, anew generation of Southern wine bars is thriving. “The personbehindthebar’s wholereason 
At these bars, zines, quips, and conversations replace the for being there is todemocratize wine,” he 
“tomes”; no one is afraid of botching a wine’s pronunciation; says, adding, “We'll treat you like a damn 
and you never know what you might discover. person when you walk through the door.” 
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SUMMER POUR: Heidi Schrock Rosé 


Biscaya, adry Austrian rosé partially 
made in acacia barrels, a traditional 


method once again on therise. 


The Dabney 
Cellar 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Inside this snug new subterranean off- 
shoot of the Michelin-starred Dabney res- 
taurant, guests sip Chianti Classico and 
grand cru Champagne. Flickering candle- 
light fills the dark, brick-lined space, its en- 
trance barely visible from the street, and 
a chalkboard wall lists the night’s oyster 
selections. Beverage director Alex Zink, 
who oversees the entire Dabney program, 
describes himself as a classicist with an 
abiding love for European wines. To that 
end, he keeps the Cellar’s list toarelatively 
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Vino to Go 


Five outstanding neighborhood shops 
where you can find new favorites 


Bacchanal 
Wine 


New Orleans, LA 


The centuries-old 
brick building that 
Bacchanalhas called 
home since 2002 
houses hundreds of 
wines. Youcan buy a 
bottle and be on your 
way—but with live jazz 
and an ongoing-party 
patio scene, what's 
your hurry? 


Graft 


Charleston, SC 


Sommeliers Femi 
Oyediran and Miles 
White opened Graft 
last year to, above 

all, have a good time 
sharing their wine 
knowledge, not to 
mention their love of 
music——-Oyediran is 
also a DJ and plays the 
saxophone. The result 
isashop with vinyl 
ontherecord player, 
tables for hanging 
out, and two hundred 
(mostly midpriced) 
bottles to discover. 


InVino 
Veritas 
Keswick, VA 


The shelves at Erin 
Scala’s shop, just 
outside Charlottes- 
ville, encompass a 
world of wine. But 
Scala, a Virginia 


native who previously 
managed the wine lists 
for Michelin-starred 
Manhattan restau- 
rants, found plenty 

to be proud of when 
she returned home, 
devoting a wall to no- 
table Virginia bottles, 
suchas Ankida Ridge's 
flagship pinot noir. 


3 Parks 
WineShop 


Atlanta, GA 


Sarah Pierre’s résumé 
includes stints at the 
Atlanta fine-dining 
stalwarts Bacchanalia 
and Floataway Cafe, 
but her jewel box of 
abottle shop takes 
amore casualtack. 
Think eclectic and 
largely affordable 
selections from small 
family estates, and 
rosé by the growler. 


Nashville, TN 


Inacity that lovesits 
whiskey, Will Motley 
hasused his East 
Nashvilleshopasa 
way toshare his sharp, 
adventurous grape 
palate with curious 
drinkerssince 2007. 
Don't miss Loire 

rosé in party-friendly 
forty-ounce twist- 
top bottles. 
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tidy thirty to forty wines by the glass that 
he feels exemplify a particular grape, re- 
gion, or style—and pair well withthe nightly 
snacks from mid-Atlantic purveyors, such 
as raw-milk cheeses from Meadow Creek 
Dairy and country ham from Edwards Vir- 
ginia Smokehouse. 


SUMMER Pour: Bisson 2017 Bianchetta 
Genovese, an Italian white made froma 
grape variety found only inthe Liguria 
region. Its citrus notes make it a perfect 
complement for shellfish, Zink says. 


District 
Wine Bar 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The giant mechanical dinosaur skeleton 
lording over the front door is your first 
clue that District isa different kind of wine 
bar. For one thing, the owners, Lauri and 
Barrett Nichols, openeditinabeer town— 
they’re next door to Wedge Brewing Co., 
and the behemoth New Belgium brewery 
sits just across the French Broad River. 
They also manage to get ahold of some 
of the most off-the-beaten-path juice on 
the market. “We have to beg hard to get 
it here,” Lauri says. District’s list of sixty 
wines by the glass changes near daily and 
includes orange wines, pét-nats (naturally 
sparkling wines), andrare “unicorn” wines, 
suchas apinotnoir produced entirely with- 
out electricity, served in a space that feels 
like a hip taproom. A garage door rolls up 
inthe summer to let the mountain breezes 
in. And the dino? It’s aremnant from when 
the building served as the studio for Ashe- 
ville’s heralded metal sculptor John Payne, 
known for his “kinetosaurs.” 


SUMMER POUR: Amplify Wines 
Carignane, a “paper-thin” red from 
California that Barrett Nichols says he’s 
been saving. “I know once the summer 
hits, it’s going to be refreshing.” 


June’s All Day 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


June Rodil describes this Austin hangout 
as thelove child of aFrench bistro and the 
Peach Pit from the nineties teen drama 
Beverly Hills, 90210, with pink walls, check- 
erboard tile, and an old Wurlitzerjukebox 
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in the corner. “It’s got that kind of retro 
diner quality,” she says. As for the “French” 
part, locals congregate inthe sunlit dining 
room over salt cod croquettes and steak 
au poivre. Andnomatter the hour, “there’s 
definitely a lot of wine being consumed.” 
Through her homemade wine zines, Rodil 
delights drinkers with surprises such as 
a bright, briny white (Encruzado) from a 
red-dominated region of Portugal, and a 
Malbec blend (Domaine Cosse Maison- 
neuve) from a remote region of France. 
That Trojan horse of discovery, hidden 
among more familiar choices, “gives peo- 
ple the comfort of taking the leap without 
feeling super nervous about it.” 


SUMMER POUR: The third vintage of 
Rodil’s private-label sparkling rosé, 
with notes of wild strawberries and tart 
cherries. “Ithink ofit as the adult version 
of strawberry lemonade,” she says. 


Light Years 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Naysayers doubted that a spot specializ- 
ing in natural wines—generally defined as 
wine made without any chemical additives 
orintervention during farming or ferment- 
ing—would thrive in Houston. “But alot of 
people underestimate guests, inthesame 
way a lot of Southern cities are underes- 
timated,” says co-owner Steve Buechner, 
who opened the airy Light Years last year 
inside acozy1928 bungalowthat had most 
recently housed a doggie daycare. Rather 
than printing alist, here toothestaffchats 
with everyone and generously pours sam- 
ples from the bar’s three hundred bot- 
tles. Buechner gravitates to lesser-known 
regions and has even stocked wines from 
Vermont and Texas because land there is 
affordable enough for young winemakers 
to experiment. “That represents, to me, 
not having to work within the paradigm,” 
Buechner says. “It’s an opportunity for 
people who may not have a ton of money 
to get things going and make cool stuff.” 


SUMMER POURS: Darker rosés suchas 
Domaine Léonine Que Pasa, from the 
Roussillon region of France. “They offer 
more character and verve thanyour 
typical light Provencal wine,” Buechner 
says, “and drink equally well poolside or 
with barbecue.” 
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Amplify Mixtape, a favorite bottle at 
Asheville’s District; master sommelier 
June Rodil of June’s All Day. 


N7 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Open thewooden gate to this Bywater gem 
and you'll step into what feels like asecret 
garden—or a Jean Renoir set. Regulars 
linger outside at tables beneath Spanish 
moss or at the eight-seat bar, over escar- 
got tempura and bottles of Corsican red. 
Aaron Walker, who opened the bar and 
restaurant in late 2015 with his wife, Yuki 
Yamaguchi, the executive chef, studied his- 
toryasan undergrad in Franceandreturns 
there every year to research. His list at N7 
includes hallowed French labels (Jamet 
Céte Rétie, Auguste Clape) alongside ob- 
scure wines from grapes such as Mon- 
deuse and Gringet. Nearly all the winesare 
natural, and Walker instills in his staff an 
appreciation for the stories behind them. 
“There is some thinking that wine should 
just be about the drinking, like something 
to do when you’re playing checkers,” he 
says. “But wineis more than that, I believe.” 


SUMMER POuRS: Allocations from Jura, a 
tiny region along the border of France and 
Switzerland thatis known for its sherry- 
esque vin jaune, or “yellow wine.” 


Stems & Skins 


NORTH CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


“Fresh and freaky ferments” is Stems & 
Skins’ taglineand the rallying cry ofitswine 
list, which prizes vintages that are playful 
rather than just prestigious. “We use the 
term ‘guzzle-able’ a lot,” says Matt Tun- 
stall, who formerly ran the wine program 
at the lauded Husk restaurant in Charles- 
ton before opening this North Charleston 
bar with his wife, Angie, in 2016. Bottles 
such as Alexander Koppitsch’s Homok, a 
natural white table wine from Austria, ex- 
emplify their approach: “Youcould put two 
strawsinit and suckit down in twenty min- 
utes,” Tunstall says. “The wines here are 
fun and festive. That’s the culture I want 
to spread.” Late last year, the bar brought 
onchef Greg Marks to expand its culinary 
offerings, adding heartier dishes such as 
bucatini in ham broth to go along with its 
Mediterranean-style snacks and signature 
tinned-seafood selection. 


SUMMER POURS: “/’ve got a big bug about 
Alsatian wines,” Tunstall says. “They do 
amazing with our food.” 


Wine Bar George 
LAKE BUENA VISTA, FLORIDA 


The real magic of Disney might be the fact 
thatas of last year, youcan find world-class 
wines at Mickey’s doorstep. Every one of 
the 150 selections at master sommelier 
and Florida native George Miliotes’s Dis- 
ney Springs bar is available by the bottle, 
glass, or ounce, which means that a once- 
in-a-lifetime taste of Chateau Margaux 
(bottles of which retail for four figures or 
more) might not be so out of reach. “I want 
people to try things they wouldn’t get to 
try other times,” Miliotes says. That might 
include Digby sparkling wine from Sussex, 
England, aregion whoseclimate, he says, is 
nowsimilar tothat of Champagne, France, 
in the]1960s. “But we’re not all about being 
serious,” Miliotes adds. “If it’s eighty-five 
degrees, and you want to try Freaujolais 
[frozen Beaujolais], you can do that, too.” 


SUMMER PouRS: “Jlove dry Riesling,” 
Miliotes says. “There's a lot of fun to be 
hadin summertime with lighter, crisper 
drinking.” Also: Freaujolais! @ 
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ISLANDER RESORT, ISLAMORADA 


a 
Islander Resort 


ISLAMORADA 


MM 82.1 | 82100 Overseas Highway, Islamorada, FL | 305.664.2031 | 800.753.6002 | sales@islanderfloridakeys.com | islanderfloridakeys.com 
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A streetcar 
cruises along St. 
Charles Avenue in 
New Orleans. 


OUR KIND OF PLACE 


Streetcar Sprints 


ANEW ORLEANS ICON BECOMES A 
LOCAL’S UNLIKELY TRAINING PARTNER 
By Maurice Carlos Ruffin 


nmy family’s lore thereisascene starring meas 
atoddler. Onabright spring day, my father, ina 
button-down shirt and slacks, carried mein the 
crook of his elbow along majestic, oak-lined St. 
Charles Avenue in New Orleans. My parents and 
Ilived in the suburbs east of the city and rarely 
traveled to hoity-toity Uptown, so we planned 
to make the most of our day trip and take the 
streetcar to a restaurant that sold deep-fried sea- 
food and potato salad. But something in the swaying, 
clanking streetcar scared me witless. I wailed like ’'d 
dropped my ice cream cone, and nothing my parents 
could do would get me toride that day. 

About a year later, my grandmother, tall and ele- 
gant, suggested we spend a day together in Uptown. 
She had torunerrands but said that we would stop for 
po’boys at a restaurant called Leo’s Caboose. Now, | 
owned atoytrain set—alittlered one—and the caboose 
was my favorite part. There was one catch to this ad- 
venture: | had toride the streetcar. 1 know I must have 
hesitated, and she probably would have winked and 
said something like, “Boy, come get on this streetcar!” 
Sheled mebythehand upthestep, andIdidn’tcry abit 
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because I would have followed my grandmother any- 
where. I’m sure my father knew as much. 

My love for the St. Charles streetcar began that 
day. New York has its subway, San Francisco its cable 
car. But in my hometown, even in an age of cloud com- 
puting and touch screens, the distinctly not modern 
streetcar reigns. Riding the Christmas tree-green 
streetcars offers a front-row view of one of the most 
gorgeous boulevards in all the world. The branches of 
the oaks toss a nice shade over much of the avenue, 
while away from the street sit dozens of mansions, 
with their Greek columns, wraparound porches, and 
blue-green lawns. 

I imagine the streetcars have been scaring little 
boys and girls in kneesocks since they beganrunning, 
in1835. Back then riders would have been traveling to 
their country homes or even fleeing one of the city’s 
many yellow-fever outbreaks. By the 1890s, horse- 
drawn and steam-powered cars gave way to an elec- 
trified fleet, and by the 1920s, dozens of streetcar lines 
covered the city like lace. But when progress came 
hunting, we, like many cities, replaced our streetcars 
with buses. Over the next few decades, New Orleans 
ripped upall those lines, including the onethat carried 
a streetcar named Desire. Well, almost all. Thanks to 
the work of preservationists, a single line survived— 
the one my grandmother coaxed me onto. 

Until reencountering the St. Charles streetcar as 
an adult, I’d more or less forgotten about it because 
I spent most of my time in neighborhoods where the 
streetcars didn’t run: New Orleans East, where] lived, 
or by the lakefront, where 1 went to college. But on my 
first day of class at Loyola law school in 2000, I fran- 
tically searched for a place to park my car and found 
one on St. Charles. Walking from one side of the ave- 
nue to the other, I spotted a streetcar sliding toward 
me, its single headlight glowing as the leaves swayed 
in the wind. I had no time to spare, but | couldn’t help 
but pause to take in this sight that connected me to 
my past, to my city’s past. 

Ilater moved into an apartment a few blocks away 
from school and one block from the streetcar line. 
Standing on my porch, | could hear the clatter and 
squeal of steel wheels along steel tracks.I wasa jogger, 
and | noticed people running on the neutral ground, 
the median, alongside where the streetcars rumbled. 
Soon, |] was doing the same. 

Ihad been obese growing up and struggled to keep 
the weight off. | learned that a boring exercise routine 
is bound to fail. It’s important to shake things up if 
you want to stay committed. I wanted to stay commit- 
ted, sol began toracethe streetcars. Like a madman. 

Streetcars aren’t exactly fast, but theyaren’t exactly 
slow either. They had to stop every few blocks so pas- 
sengers could board, though, which gave meafighting 
chance. | would sprint alongside a Downtown-bound 
streetcar using the empty Uptown track. When an Up- 
town streetcar approached, I’d pirouette out of the way 
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Charleston's most unique retreat destination offering distinctive fashion, delectable cuisine, 
memorable activities and unrivaled amenities, all in a relaxed Lowcountry setting. 


At the crossraads of Kiawah, Seabrook, and Johns Islands 


FreshfieldsVillage.com | 843.768.6491 | @ w f 
I85 Village Green in, Kiawah stand, SC 29455 
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like adolphin frolicking among whales. 

I’ve come to know all the St. Charles 
streetcars over the years. The oldest is 
number 29, which is about half as big as 
the rest and dates back to the 1890s. The 
others are designated with 900 numbers. 
There’s the 905, which seems quieter and 
less rickety. I never hear it coming till the 
conductor smacks the tiny warning bell. 
Ding ding! The 968 has dents in its met- 
al crown. My favorite is the 920, a lucky 
omen that reminds me of my birthday in 
September. I sometimes takea photoof it. 
I’ve probably taken a hundred by now. The 
streetcars are spacious and seat fifty-two 
people with additional room for standing, 
except little 29, which carries only one 
passenger, the maintenance worker who 
ensures the tracks are in good order. Peo- 
ple on the cars seem to get a kick out of 
watching me, and sometimes a kid calls 
out or waves, which always makes me run 
alittle faster. 

When Hurricane Katrina came along 
and broke the whole city, the winds and fall- 
ing tree limbs knocked out the overhead 


wires that powered the cars. I wouldn’t 
know this for months because I was exiled 
after my house flooded, stuck in various 
places that are not New Orleans. Towns 
without streetcars—Shreveport, Baton 
Rouge, Houston. When I moved back the 
following year, the streetcar wasstill out of 
commission. The mansions of St. Charles 
Avenue were mostly unruffled by the 
events of Katrina, but without the street- 
cars, the avenue looked like a diva with- 
out pearls. 

It would take almost three years for the 
St. Charles lineto become fully operational 
again. But thestreetcars had tocomeback. 
New Orleans icons are more like family 
than things. St. Louis Cathedral is my re- 
gal great-aunt. TheSuperdomeis mycrazy 
uncle who loves to put on a show. And the 
streetcars are my hardworking cousins. 
Without them, we’re not quite us. 

I don’t like to go too long without rid- 
ing the streetcar. It had been a while, so I 
hopped on one the other day and thought 
of my father and grandmother. The other 
riders were a mix of local workers, stu- 


Character JOrzee 
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dents, and tourists from faraway lands. A 
couple sat shouldertoshoulderabout mid- 
way back. I shared only that one ride with 
my grandmother, and I never had the plea- 
sure of riding with my father. That makes 
mealittle sad. But suppose our forebears 
don’t always expect they’ll be present to 
see usin full flourish. They simply hopethe 
love they provide will give us the strength 
tobe brave. 

Iwas in jogging clothes, and near Felici- 
ty Street! pulled the cordto signal my stop 
and nodded attheconductor as heslowed 
down. An older couple boarded, and their 
eyes lit up as they took in the quaint but 
sturdy interior. They don’t make them like 
this anymore, the man’s face seemed to 
say. The short, pew-like benches. The way 
the light takes on a spiritual quality as it 
washes in through the large windows. The 
whole streetcar like a backwoods church 
onwheels. 

It was a breezy, humid day when I 
stepped off, the oaks shifting above me. 
| got into position for a sprint back to my 
block, and] feared nothing. @ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


PERFECT SUMMER GETAWAYS 


Escape to these four destinations this summer for the 
ideal combination of relaxation and adventure 


GATLINBURG, TN HAMMOCK COAST, SC 


Discover the beauty, character, and world-class From pristine beaches to small-town beauty 
entertainment that have inspired travelers to brimming with unique sights and adventures, 
return time and again to Tennessee's premier South Carolina’s Hammock Coast is waiting to 
destination, located in the heart of the Smokies. become your favorite destination. 


Gatlinburg.com HammockCoastSC.com 


LAKE NORMAN, NC y 


Along the shoreline of Lake Norman are the 
towns of Cornelius, Davidson, and Huntersville, 
where outdoor lovers, art enthusiasts, and 
history buffs can enjoy the lakeside of Charlotte. 


From blossoming heirloom roses and welcoming 
historic homes turned charming hotels to a 
meandering stroll along the delectable Moravian 
Culinary Trail, Winston-Salem is curiosity in bloom. 


VisitWinstonSalem.com 


VisitLakeNorman.org 
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GOINGS-ON IN THE SOUTH & BEYOND 


Editors’ 
Choice 


GARDEN 


The Botanieal States 
of America 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Never before have purple crested irises from North Carolina, blazing orange butterfly 
weeds from Georgia, and pink and crimson begonias from Texas bloomed together as 
they donow—riotously—in the country’s capital. The Gardens across America exhibition 
(through October 1) at the United States Botanic Garden showcases miniature versions of 
the nation’s most beloved green spaces. “There are more than six hundred public gardens 
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From the introducers of 
the Knock Out® Family 
of Roses, comes Drift®. a 
breakthrough collection 
of groundcover roses. 
These repeat-blooming, 
compact roses are perfect 
for any size garden and 


are easy to grow. 
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colors 
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COMPACT, 
low-growing 


© 


BLOOMS 
all-season 


Now available at garden retailers — 


SOUTHERN 
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inthe United States, andeach tells a differ- 
ent story,” says Devin Dotson, an exhibits 
specialist. “We chose to spotlight twenty 
gardens through a combination of geo- 
graphical diversity, diversity in size, and 
creativity.” Fifteen-by-twenty-foot repli- 
cas take visitors on a floral journey with 
stops for the Atlanta Botanical Garden’s 
carnivorous pink butterwort and white 
pitcher plants, which consume insects 
alive; the mass of azaleas planted over a 
tiny version of the iconic arching bridge 
at Charleston, South Carolina’s Magnolia 
Plantation and Gardens; and the golden- 
rod, banyan trees, and milkweed Thomas 
Edison and Henry Ford once grew for their 
twentieth-century rubber research at the 
Edison and Ford Winter Estates in Fort 
Myers, Florida. “Most gardens will high- 
light their designs, but we’re highlighting 
our function,” says Debbie Hughes, senior 
horticulturist at Edison and Ford. “I want 
people to see our display and know that 
plants have more of a purpose than being 
pretty.” (Although they’re still pretty.) 
True, amanicured plot beside the Nation- 
al Mallisa far cry from coastal Florida, but 
the tropical plants should thrive with a 
breath of cooler air, Hughes says: “Sum- 
mer in D.C. is kind of like winter here.” 

m usbg.gov 


TOURNAMENT 


Alabama 
DOMINO THEORY 


Macky Barnes’s reputation precedes him. 
When the three-time World Champion- 
ship Domino Tournament doubles win- 
ner walked into his most recent match, a 
fellow competitor greeted him with “Dang, 
Macky, I sure was hoping you weren’t go- 
ingtobehere.” Good-naturedrazzingis all 
part of the fun while playing thetiles game 
that most likely came to North America 
from the West Indies. Although playing 
dominoes is especially popular in Anti- 
gua, Cuba, and Jamaica, since 1976, the 
official worldwide tournament has taken 
place in Andalusia, a little railroad-stop 
town in southern Alabama. Now the local 
Rotary Club’s largest fund-raiser, it brings 
in $50,000 annually to support causes 
such as a camp for children with disabil- 
ities. Competitors and spectators have 


traveled to the Covington County Fair- 
grounds from as far away as England and 
have even included regional celebrities 
such as the late Bear Bryant, who com- 
peted a few times. This year, July 12 and 
13, organizers expect acrowd of hundreds 
of spectators and competitors, including 
Barnes, a Booneville, Mississippi, native 
whohas placed first or second seven times. 
His advice—or challenge—to competitors: 
“You better bring your A game and all the 
lucky charms you can fit in your pocket.” 
a worldchampionshipdomino.com 


DESTINATION 


Arkansas 


HIT REFRESH 


“Mostsmalltowns in Americaare either re- 
vitalizing or disappearing,” says Bob Tar- 
ren, who lives in tiny El Dorado, Arkansas. 
Tarren knows—he’s one of the leaders of 
the Murphy Arts District, an organiza- 
tion stirring acultural renaissance for the 
former oil boomtown near the Louisiana 
border. With help from the city, the state, 
and the Walton Foundation, the initia- 
tive was also largely funded by the locally 
based Murphy Oil Corporationto improve 
its hometown’s arts scene and economic 
prospects. The first projectsreachedcom- 
pletion last year and included an outdoor 
amphitheater and an indoor concert hall 
that have already booked such musical ti- 
tans as Jason Isbell and Smokey Robinson. 
Up next, the district is polishing a gem by 
renovating a 1920s theater and openinga 
gallery equipped to host exhibitions from 
the Arkansas heavyweight Crystal Bridges 
Museum of American Art and Cleveland’s 
Rock & Roll Hall of Fame. This summer, 
on the heels of the spring Southern Food 
and Wine Festival that featured Michelin- 
starred chefs, the town will host moonlit 
movie nights and aconcert series. 

a eldomad.com 
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“Until you have worked on something like this you cannot know what a grill is.” 


~ José Andrés 
Bon Appetit Magazine 
ARTS 
e 
Florida 
KEYED UP 


bare 


UM 


The photographer Alan Maltz is prone to 
leaps of faith. In 1970, while graduating 
from Long Island University, he “heard 
a voice,” he says, that told him to pick up 
a camera. Later, in 1977, while visiting a 
friend in the Florida Keys, Maltz took one 
look at the paims and tidal flats and knew 
he was home. “I decided early on to make 
Florida my life’s work,” he says, and this 
devotion is made plain in his Alan S. Maltz 
Gallery, whichis celebrating its twentieth 
anniversary ail year. Anchoring thecharm- 
ing southeastern stretch of Duval Street 
in Key West, the fine-art photography 
gallery is a love letter to the region and a 
pillar of the island’s creative community. 
“Key West has becomea sort of mecca for 
artists, but we were pioneers here,” Maltz 
says. “We’ve gotten to watch it grow up 
around us.” He, too, has grown. He holds 
the title of Florida’s Official Wildlife and 
Fine Art Photographer, and his work fea- 
tures colorful scenes such as electric sun- 
sets over Islamorada, great blue herons 
sunning amid mangroves, and the earthy 
green of an Everglades swamp. Maltz 
considers his latest project his greatest 
achievement. The Old Florida collection, 
eleven years in the making, will hang in 
the gallery all year and features dreamy 
sepia-hued landscapes from tiny towns 
spanning the Panhandle to the Keys. 
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GRILLWORKS 


THE WORLD’S FINEST WoOorR-FIRED GRILLS 
855-434-3473 GRILLWORKSUSA.caM 


In 1865, Civil 


salanmaltz.com army tent ma’ ” 
served as ins 
TRADITIONS 
Georgia 
COLLECTED WISDOM 


Foxfire, an Appalachian book series and 
cultural collective, not only bridges genera- 
tions, it alsosaves old-time mountainskills 
and foodways from extinction. Jesse Bar- 
low, alocalhighschooler whotakesclasses 
at the Foxfire Museum & Heritage Cen- 
terin Mountain City, Georgia, has learned 
blacksmithing, planted wild ginger, and 
gained an appreciation for his roots. “I’ve 
lived my whole life in Rabun County, and 
Foxfire changed my perception of it,” he 
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says. “Thisisn’t just aplace, it’s my home.” 
In 1966, a group of prep-school students 
from the nearby Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School created a magazine that collect- 
ed interviews with their neighbors, plus 
tips on Southern know-how. They called 
the publication Foxfire, after a lumines- 
cent fungus foundin the forest, and wrote 
about chair caning, soap making, and ban- 
jo stringing. “The students were amazed, 
awed, and humbled by the scope of knowI- 
edge and experience that the people they 
interviewed carried,” says TJ Smith, the 
group’s executive director. Readers were 
smitten, too. The magazine led to a series 
of twelve Foxfire books, and in 1977, the 
heritage site opened on al06-acre Chatta- 
hoochee National Forest preservation par- 
cel. Decades later, Foxfire remains botha 
written record of Appalachia’sindustrious 
mountain people and atime capsule open 
tothe public fortours and classes. Foxfire 
Heritage Day (June 22) is a daylong cele- 
bration with workshops, tours, and plenty 
of moments to chat with the latest batch 
of young folks collecting the region’s sto- 
ries. “With technology, the gaps between 
grandparents and grandchildren are get- 
ting larger,” Smith says. “But kids are still 
interested. Tounderstand our culture, we 
have to engage it.” 
foxfire.org 
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Kentueky 


MY LITTLE PONIES 


In 1950, the plastics manufacturer Breyer 
created its first model horse as part of a 
mantelpiece clock commissioned by the 
FW. Woolworth Company. The figurine 
became so popular that Breyer decided to 
specialize, crafting inches-tall mares and 
stallions that now have a loyal fan base— 
and an annual party, which includes real 
horses, too. BreyerFest at the Kentucky 
Horse Park in Lexington celebrates its 
thirtieth anniversary this July 12-14. 
“Many of the attendees own real horses, 
others collect model horses, and many 
don’t have thespace to own ahorse, sothey 
come to this event and meet horses,” says 
Lisa Rakes, the mounted police captain 
at the park, whose equine partner, an 
eleven-year-old black-and-white Shire 


Why 
Foxfire 
Matters 
to Me 


Southerners share how 
the Appalachian book 


series shaped their lives 


“The first book becamea 
revered foundational text for any 
self-respecting hippie, meamong them. 
Itwas also an affirmation of the 
wisdom of the region and the people I 
came from—something the culture at 
large didnot acknowledge. My 
daughter now has the full set and uses 
itin her classroomin the Western North 
Carolina schoolwhere she isa 
teacher and my grandson a student. 
Talk aboutan unbroken circle.” 
—Ronni Lundy, author, Victuals 


“We had Foxfire in my highschool 
library. My grandparents grew up 
in the foothills of the North Carolina 
mountains, and these books reminded 
me of how they were raised and lived. ] 
also love folk music, and these books go 
handin hand with thatculture.” 
—Dolphus Ramseur, 
manager, the Avett Brothers 


“Next to the Bible, these 
were among the first books that I 
learned to read, and/ put whatIread 
into practice. wandered the sylvan 
forests of Appalachia eating sochan 
and making berry buckets from 
yellow poplar bark. When 
my elderly neighbors discussed 
ways of life completely foreign to most 
boys my age, was able to nod 
and follow along. Few things are more 
comforting to an elderly mountaineer 
than the knowledge that another 
generation will keep his or her 
stories and way of life alive.” 
—Boyd Hopkins, 
head naturalist at Blackberry Mountain, 
in Walland, Tennessee 
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cross named Oliver, is this year’s horse of 
honor. Weekend ticket holders will receive 
a miniature Oliver, created in his image 
down to the white spots on his black coat. 
The theme salutes horse heroes—animals 
that work with police forces and the mili- 
tary, and as rescuers. Browse collection 
displays, attend workshops, and watch 
cavalry-drill performances by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. Look for Oliver 
working security all weekend,except when 
hestops to meet his fans, pose for pictures 
withhis Breyer mini-me, and accept treats. 
“Most horses love peppermints,” Rakes 
says, “and Oliver is noexception.” 
breyerhorses.com 


MUSIC 


Louisiana 
FACE THE MUSIC 


“Let me tell you something about enter- 
taining,” says Pat “Mother Blues” Cohen, 
a singer who moved to Spencer, North 
Carolina, after Hurricane Katrina drove 
her out of New Orleans. “When it’s high, 
it’s really high, and when it’s low...” She 
trails off. Her pause captures the plight 
of many roots, blues, and folk performers 
who struggle to pay the bills, find regular 
gigs, and promote their work. To support 
aging musicians through their day-to-day 
hardships, photographer Timothy Duffy 
founded the Music Maker Relief Foun- 
dation twenty-five years ago. To mark 
the anniversary, the Hillsborough, North 
Carolina-based foundation is presenting 
the tintype photography exhibition Tim- 
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othy Duffy: Blue Muse (through July 28) 
at the New Orleans Museum of Artand will 
also display billboard-size images of mu- 
sicians around the Crescent City all sum- 
mer long. Duffy’s haunting tintypes—the 
first form of American photography, pop- 
ular in the late 1800s—show the faces of 
many music makers, including Cohen, 
Ironing Board Sam, and AlabamaSlim. The 
group is also hosting a free music series 
and released a Blue Muse photo book and 
albumtocomplement the exhibit and raise 
funds. “When you’re an entertainer, you 
give everything tothe people whocometo 
see you,” Cohen says. “Music Maker gives 
back tous.” 

a musicmaker.org 
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Maryland 


JUST DUCKY 


There was a time when duckpin bowling, 
a favorite Chesapeake Bay-area pastime, 
looked to be going the way of the yo-yo— 
dropping from 1,105 lanes in metro Balti- 
more alone in 1963 to just 33 regulation 
alleys in the world last year. The sport is 
played with a grapefruit-sized ball and 
nine-inch-tall pins, and, according tosome 
accounts, was created around the turn of 
the century by two Baltimore Orioles play- 
ers. After the sport’s midcentury heyday, 
the production ofinventor Kenneth Sher- 
man’s pinsetter machine ended in 1973, 
and tastes changed—the sport veered out 
of favor. But there’s reason to believe it isn’t 
in the gutter yet. Just ask Lisa Huber, a 
middleschool teacher in Baltimore County 
whoisalsothenumber-one-ranked female 
duckpin bowler in the nation and hasbeen 
playing Charm City’s favorite sport since 
shewas three. “Theonly timeI stopped was 
when!was pregnant,” she says. Inthe past 
decade, duckpin bowling has undergone 
arenaissance: Scavengers have purchased 
old setter equipment from defunct alleys; 
renovations have brightened Baltimore’s 
ninety-year-old Patterson Bowling Center; 
and fans have saved the nearby Parkville 
Lanes from closure. Lanes throughout the 
region now host players during summer- 
time tournaments. New alleys are open- 
ing well beyond the mid-Atlantic state, 
says Laura Bowden, executive director of 


the National Duckpin Bowling Congress: 
“There are noweven duckpin bowling cen- 
tersin the Philippines and Argentina.” 
andbc.org 
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LAND OF THE DELTA BLUES 


On a 1980s trip to Memphis, singer Marc 
Cohn ventured about thirty miles south of 
the city, past the cotton fields along High- 
way 61 to Robinsonville, Mississippi, and its 
Hollywood Café, where Muriel Wilkins, a 
local schoolteacher, played the piano. 
Cohn joined her for a rendition of “Amaz- 
ing Grace,” andthanksto thesonghe later 
penned, “Walking in Memphis,” the en- 
counter was immortalized in a worldwide 
hit (“Now Muriel plays piano / Every Friday 
at the Hollywood,” he wrote). Since then, 
the roadside restaurant has earned Jeg- 
endary status, too, and this summer, it will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. “People 
come fromall over to see that piano,” says 
Bill Lee, who has owned the Hollywood 
since 2016. They come for the food, too: 
The Hollywoodis said tobe the birthplace 
of fried pickles. “One night, the cooks had 
been drinking and were looking for some- 
thing to eat, so they got ajar of pickles and 
fried them up,” Lee says. “They’ve been 


here ever since.” The restaurant will party 
all year long and is planning a Fried Pickle 


Festival for August 17, when its musical and 
culinaryroots willintersect with live bands 
and apickle-frying competition. 

a thehollywoodcafe.com 


ANNIVERSARY 


North Carolina 


BULLED OVER 


When Wib Gulley, the former mayor of 
Durham, cofounded his law firm on Main 
Street in 1981, he used to tell clients, “Be 
careful after 5:00 p.m. because you don’t 
want to be hit by one of those big tum- 
bleweeds rolling down the street.” Down- 
town Durhamclosed after business hours. 
“There was Raleigh, the state capital; there 
was Chapel Hill, the Southern part of heav- 


en; and then there was Durham, the poor 
stepchild of the Triangle,” Gulley says. 
Once knownas atobacco and textile town, 
the city has in recent decades transformed 
intoathriving tech and academic hub, And 
as Durham marks 150 years since its in- 
corporation, Gulley thinks there’s plenty 
tobe proud of:|twashometo both thefirst 
Southern mill to produce denim and hosts 
one of the most recognizable teams in 
minor-league baseball, the Durham Bulls. 
It welcomed the country’s first publicly 
supported liberal-arts college for African 
Americans, North Carolina Central Uni- 
versity, and counts fashion icon André 
Leon Talley as a native son. That’s why the 
former city official isn’t missing amoment 
of the commemorative events, including 
Taste (June 26-30), a local food and wine 
celebration with a speakeasy pop-up and 
boozy brunches. And come Independence 
Day week, townies will flock to the base- 
ball stadium fora fireworks extravaganza 
downtown—no tumbleweedsin sight. 

a durhaml50.org 


STYLE 


Oklahoma 


PRAIRIE MODERN 


In 1951, Life magazine called Oklahoma 
architect Bruce Goff “one of the few U.S. 
architects whom Frank Lloyd Wright con- 
siders creative.” Although history may 
remember Goff much less than his famous 
fan, his creative designs and the work of 
his students are highlights of the Oklaho- 
ma Modernism Weekend (June 14-16). 
In the 1940s after World War II, Goff led 
the architecture school at the University 
of Oklahoma, and students from all over 
the country enrolled. “You wouldn’t think 
Oklahoma would be on the architectural 
map at all, but thanks to Goff, we have alot 
ofarchitects whostayed here,” says Lynne 
Rostochil, a founding member of the Okie 
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Mod Squad, agroupof midcentury modern 
architecture enthusiasts who organize 
the weekend’s tours of homes, churches, 
and businesses around Oklahoma City. 
See the Prairie Chicken House in Norman, 
a chic wooden home shaped like a bird, 
and St. Patrick’s Catholic Church with 
its fifty monolithic concrete angels and 
glass-enclosed sanctuary. Rounding out 
the weekend: lectures, artist workshops, 
anda midcentury flea market for those on 
the hunt for avintage Eames chair, a fanci- 
ful mobile, or a turquoise stand mixer. 
okcarchitecture.com 
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South Carolina 


DIVINE DINING 


When blooming jasmine cascades over 
wrought-iron railings and Charlestonians 
can barely cross King Street without run- 
ning into a Spoleto Festival performer in 
town for the city’s annual arts extravagan- 
za, tearoom season is in full swing. Each 
spring, a handful of Holy City churches 
raise money by feeding ham biscuits, 
chicken salad sandwiches, and heavenly 
desserts not just to their own flocks, but 
to visitors, too. Second Presbyterian’s 
tearoom (May 24-26) serves an unforget- 
table tomato pie and supports mission 
trips, while St. Philip’s Church, earlier 
in the season, is known for its Huguenot 
Torte. Stop by the Grace Church Cathe- 
dral tearoom (May 27-June7) and youmay 
even hear Mayor John Tecklenburg’s joy- 
ful noise—he’s played the piano on the final 
day of the lunch service there every year 
since he took office in 2016. Food is what 
really draws the faithful, though. “Allofour 
desserts are made by parishioners,” says 
Susan Cromwell, Grace’s tearoom chair. 
Thick slices of caramel and coconut cake 
arrive with a heavy dollop of homemade 
whipped cream adorned with a fresh or- 
chid bloom. At the height of the event, the 
line runs out of the dining-hall door and 
down Wentworth Street, so it’s best to 
arrive a bit before the doors open at 11:00 
a.m. Once you have a seat, there always 
seems to be enough. As Cromwell says, 
serving 350 people a day out of a church 
kitchen is “like the loaves and the fishes.” 
gracechurchcharleston.org 
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FESTIVAL 


Tennessee 


MATCH MADE IN HEAVEN 


Laura Simmons wasn’t always involved in 
the annual RC-MoonPie Festival, in Bell 
Buckle, Tennessee. “I justhappenedtomar- 
ry into the right family,” she says. Her in- 
laws had the genius idea, in 1995, to throw 
MoonPie, the Tennessee-made snack cake 
delicacy, a birthday party as a way to 
bring buzz to the five-hundred-person 
town between Chattanooga and Nash- 
ville. lt was only natural to also honor 
Royal Crown Cola, which, paired with a 
MoonPie, became a Depression-era work- 
ingman’s lunch. Now the festival can draw 
crowds of twenty thousand, and this year’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration on 
June 15 will feature a prize for the farthest- 
traveled attendee, the crowning of Moon- 
Pie royalty (which in the past has included 
Waylon Jennings andthe Titans’ announc- 
er Mike Keith), and a final presentation of 
the World’s Biggest MoonPie, Chattanooga 
Bakery’s four-foot-wide creation. Share a 
slice and then cool off—Simmons predicts 
the weekend will beascorcher. “That’s why 
we set out trough tubs filled with ice and 
RCs,” she says. Around Bell Buckle, they’re 
still part ofa balanced meal. 
bellbucklechamber.com 


EXHIBITION 


Texas 


SOFT DIPLOMACY 


When President George W. Bushand First 
Lady Laura Bush hosted politicians at the 
“Western White House,” their ranch in 
Crawford, Texas, barbecue and burgers 


frequently appeared on the menu. “We 
could have red checked tablecloths in- 
stead of linen napkins,” Laura Bush says. 
“Ithinkit gave people, both the worldlead- 
ers who visited there as well as George, a 
chance to get to know each other in a way 
you don’t have on a formal trip or a state 
visit.” First-family getaways are the fo- 
cus of the new exhibition Presidential 
Retreats: Away from the White House 
(through October 6) at the George W. Bush 
Presidential Center in Dallas. The showin- 
cludes vacation homes spanning George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon; Camp Da- 
vid in Frederick County, Maryland, where 
presidents work and rest; the Lyndon B. 
Johnson Ranch in Stonewall, Texas; and : c 

the Bush familyretreats of Walker’s Point Your other ties are about to get) ealous. 
in Kennebunkport, Maine, and Prairie 
Chapel Ranch in Texas. Personal items 
such as Ronald Reagan’s aviator glasses, 
Jimmy Carter’s handwritten notes from 
Camp David, and LBJ and Lady Bird John- 
son’s swimsuits are on display. Exhibition Loosen up. 
notes also include such anecdotes as the 
Bush family’s memories of sitting poolside 
with the Japanese prime minister Junichi- 
ro Koizumi and strolling across a field of 
wildflowers with German chancellor An- 
gela Merkel. The Bush family used their 
retreat in Texas to showcase Southern 
hospitality on the world stage—and take 
a break from the hubbub of the capital. 
“There’s just great relief, really, in being 
brieflyin a place where you can walk out the 
front door and go for a walk,” Laura Bush 
says. “When you’reat the White House, you 
just can’t dothat.” 

w bushcenter.org 
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Virginia 
HER-STORY . 
Woe to be awoman in the Virginia Colony E » 4 pe r | e n ce Yo rk Co u n ty 


ee 0 ee AND UNPACK UNEXPECTED MEMORIES. 
English, the chances of even surviving the 


voyage to Jamestown wereslim. Ifyou were 
a Powhatan Indian, you lived with the fear 
ofsettler attacks. Andif youwere African, 
you were enslaved. Nevertheless, these 
women persisted, and their lives are the 
subject of the new exhibition Tenacity: 


Women in Jamestown and Early Virgin- South = ay se. © 
ia, at the Jamestown Settlement, part of ust rignt. 


There‘s an art to planning the perfect trip in York County. From live shows and 
theatre performances, to galleries and festivals, our community is overflowing 
with ways to create your family’s vacation story. 
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GARDEN & GUN CLUB 


“What happens when you take one of the South’s most vaunted 
magazines and metamorphosize it into a restaurant? 
The result is fantastical, in every sense of the word.” 


—Ajlanta magazine 


VISIT US IN ATLANTA AT THE BATTERY GARDENANDGUNCLUB.COM 
2605 CIRCLE 75 PARKWAY, SUITE 410 NO MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED. 


SOUTHERN 
apauaeenaeiata AGENDA 


ayearlong event series marking four hun- 
dred years since Virginia established the 
House of Burgesses, the first representa- 
tive governmentin British North America. 
“We show objects from the Jamestown Re- 
discovery project like ceramic wares and 
mussel-shell beads, as well as artifacts 
from around the world like an unfitted 
jacket that pregnant women would have 
worn in the colonies,” says historian Nan- 
cy D. Egloff. The statewide anniversary 
includes other notable exhibitions, too— 
the Virginia State Capitol Visitor Center’s 
Great Charter and the General Assembly: 
Founding a Legacy in 1619, and, in Rich- 
mond, the Virginia Museum of History & 
Culture’s focus on the African American 
experience from 1619 to today in an exhibit 
called Determined, a fitting description for 
Virginians past and present. 

m americanevolution2019.com 


MUSIC 
West Virginia 
MOUNTAIN (STATE) MUSIC 


Although WWOV 101.1 FM’s terrestrial 
transmission covers only twenty square 
miles of West Virginia mountains, the 
Wheeling Jamboree, a long-running va- 
riety show on the station, has touched 
millions since it premiered for late-night 
listeners in 1933. After only three months 
onthe air, theshow had becomeso popular 
that it evolved into a live weekly midnight 
performance at Wheeling’s Capitol The- 
atre. Greats like Johnny Cash, Charley 
Pride, Tammy Wynette, Merle Haggard, 
and Loretta Lynn have performed. This 
summer, the organization will launch a 
new Waterfront Jamboree (July 17), a 
free concert at Wheeling’s Heritage Port 
amphitheater on the Ohio River, followed 
on July 20 by aperformance headlined by 
country singer Lorrie Morgan, daughter 
of the late Jamboree cast member George 
Morgan, at the historic Capitol Theatre. Al- 
though now broadcast online for listeners 
around the globe, the music still feels like 
home, deeply rooted in the hills and hollers 
of West Virginia. 
1 wheelingjamboree.org 


—Kinsey Gidick, CJ Lotz, Caroline Sanders, 
and Abigail Tierney 
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THE PERFECT TYPE OF GETAWAY 
AWAITS IN OXFORD! 


Whether you're a leisure lover, arts enthusiast, storied soul, foodie or a mixture 
ofitall, your perfect type of getaway awaits in Oxford this summer. See you soon! 


VISITOXFORDMS.COM FOR SUMMER FESTIVALS 6 EVENTS 
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G&G FIELD REPORT 
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FEBRUARY 16-17 


SEWE Cocktails 
& Conservation 
Charleston, South Carolina 


As part of the Southeastern Wildlife 
Exposition, in partnership with Blade and Bow, 
Synovus, and Kiawah River, G&G hosted two 
conservation-focused panels at its offices. 


1. Karen Askins (right) wins a piece of 
sporting art by David Lanier, a giveaway 
presented by Synovus. 2. The Gold Rush 
cocktail—Blade and Bow Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey, lemon juice, honey, and a 
candied ginger garnish, 3. From left: G&Gs 
David DiBenedetto with the Center for Birds 
of Prey's Jim Elliott. 


PROMOTION 


GARDEN{.GUN 


Field Report 


A RESOURCE FOR THE BEST EVENTS, 
EXCURSIONS, AND PROMOTIONS 


PEOPLE, PLACES, PARTIES 


FEBRUARY 21 


Oysters & Champagne 
Alys Beach, Florida 


G&G and Alys Beach kicked off the 30A Wine 
Festival with oysters from purveyors throughout 
the South served with champagne pairings from 
Broadbent Selections. 

4. Guests gather to toast the 30A Wine 
Festival on the Alys Beach Central Park 

fawn. 5. Raw oysters from Charleston, 

South Carolina's Lowcountry Oyster Co., 
paired with collard green kimchi, peanuts, 

and benne seeds. 


MARCH 23 


Women in the Field: 
Ladies’ Shoot 
Sheldon, South Carolina 


A Women in the Field experience was 
hosted at Brays Isiand Plantation with 
sporting clays and a Southern lunch, 


6. Kara Hamilton takes aim on the 
15-station sporting clays course at Brays 
sland, 7. From left: Amanda Budd and 
teammates Barron Hicklin and Kelly Peart 
shoot the sporting clays course. 
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MARCH 29 
A Southern 


Bourbon Supper 
Columbus, Ohio 


G&G and VisitLex brought a taste of 
Lexington, Kentucky, to Columbus. 


8. From left: G&G's Jana Robinson and 

CJ Lotz with VisitLex's Gathan Borden. 

9. Bourbon tastings are sampled before 
the dinner. 10. From left: Chef Ouita Michel 
and Woodford Reserve's Elizabeth McCall 
create a classic Lexington-inspired 

culinary experience, 


Mint Julep Month 
kickoff Party 
New York, New York 


Garden & Gun, Maker's Mark®, and Bourbon 
Country” kicked off Mint Julep Month® with 
a festive cocktail party in New York City. 


T1. From left: Louisville Tourism's Stacey 
Yates, along with Maker's Mark's Rob 
Samuels, G&G's Rebecca W. Darwin, and 
Louisville Tourism’s Cleo Battle, 12, The 
Carthusian Julep—Maker's Mark Cask 
Strength bourbon, mint leaves, Chartreuse®, 
and pebble ice, garnished with mint sprigs, 
thyme, and Chartreuse powder. 


Women in the Field: 
Fly-Fishing Excursion 
Cashiers, North Carolina 


The annual Women in the Field 

fly-fishing event held in Cashiers included 
fishing with Brookings Anglers followed by 
a private dinner at the Chattooga Club. 


13. From left: Deborah Phelan, Elizabeth 
Clark, and Brooke Cummings celebrate after 
a successful day on the water 14. Susan 
Webb casts with her guide, Simons Welter. 
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SIGNATURE EVENTS 


Mark your calendar for these upcoming Garden & Gun experiences 


c 


A Louisiana 
Southern Sporting Weekend 
All-Stars Dinner September 13-15 
September 10 Lake Charles, Louisiana 


Nashville, Tennessee G&G invites readers to Lake 
Charles for an unrivaled 
sporting experience during 
opening weekend of teal 
season at Grosse Savanne 
Lodge. Hook massive 
redfish and hunt the first 
morning of the season in this 
sportsman's paradise. 


G&G and Synovus bring 
together four nationally 
acclaimed Southern chefs 

for an unforgettable culinary 
experience at the Mockingbird 
in downtown Nashville. 


Annual G&G Shoot Keeneland 
September 28 Cocktail Brunch 
Greensboro, Georgia October § 


Mark your calendar for Lexington, Kentucky 


the seventh Annual G&G 
Shoot held for a second 
year at Reynolds Lake 
Oconee’s Sandy Creek 
Sporting Grounds. Take 
part in the morning sporting 
clays tournament, followed 
by lunch, live music, and 

an awards ceremony for 
top shooters. 


Join G&G for its ninth annual 
cocktail brunch celebrating 
Keeneland’s Fall Meet. Enjoy 
Southern fare, sip on craft 
cocktails from Patrén, and 
mingle at the historic Keene 
Place. Following the brunch, 
experience an exclusive 
viewing of the races from the 
private Keeneland Clubhouse. 


Out Here with G&G: 
A Weekend in Bermuda 
October 17-20 


Bermuda G&G PARTNER EVENT 


Soak up Bermuda's natural 
beauty while celebrating female 

entrepreneurs in honor of G&G’s 
forthcoming book, Southern Women. 
This three-day adventure showcases 


the island’s cultural, creative, and 
culinary offerings through workshops 
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Chow Chow: An Asheville Culinary Event 
Asheville, North Carolina 


and tours with local experts. The Sip, taste, and see the flavors of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
memorable weekend includes at Asheville’s inaugural Chow Chow: An Asheville Culinary 
luxury accommodations at The Event. From immersive culinary experiences to grand 
Loren at Pink Beach and a dinner tastings, this is a food event that can’t be missed. 


from James Beard Award-winning 
chef Nina Compten. 
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A guide to adventures in the South and beyond 


THE BROADMOOR 
Colorado 


From the traditional vacation to a spontaneous 
adventure, the award-winning Broadmoor gives 
you a privileged glimpse into a truly fuxurious 
Colorado Rocky Mountain adventure. 


Broadmoor.com 
888.283.9879 


GLENCOVE BY OLD EDWARDS 
North Carolina 


Amid a pristine national! forest in Cashiers, 
North Carolina, is a multigenerational agrihood 
and wellness community by Old Edwards, with 


GlenCoveLifestyle.com 
828.526.1783 


THE BLUEGRASS STATE 

Kentucky 

Savor handcrafted Kentucky bourbon with local 
cuisine to the sound of live bluegrass music and 
hooves beating on the racetrack. 


BetterInTheBluegrass.com 
502.564.4930 


OLD EDWARDS INN & SPA 
North Carolina 


Escape to European-style relaxed luxury on the 
fun and scenic southwest plateau of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains for abundant arts, live music, 
shopping, Wine Spectator award-winning 
restaurants, and outdoor recreation. 
OldEdwardsinn.com 

866.526.8008 


SEA ISLAND 
Georgia 


Sea Island, a Forbes Five-Star resort on 
Georgia's coast, appeals to those who 
appreciate extraordinary service and entices 
families, outdoor enthusiasts, and those 
wanting to recharge. 


Sealsland.com 
1.800.SEA.ISLAND 


DISCOVER MORE AT GARDENANDGUN.COM/DESTINATIONS 


experiences as rich and storied as the land itself. 


FIELD REPORT 


ARTIST in 
RESIDENCE 


AT PALMETTO BLUFF 


Visit Palmetto Bluff in Bluffton, 
SC, for workshops and classes 
hosted by G&G Made inthe 
South Award-winning artisans, 
makers, and judges. 


JUNE 24-29 

HEART WOOD TRADE 
JULY 15-20 

VIVIAN HOWARD 

AUGUST 12-17 
HONEYSUCKLE GELATO 
SEPTEMBER 23-28 

HIGH WIRE DISTILLING CO. 
OCTOBER 7-12 

MIRON CROSBY 
NOVEMBER 4-9 

WHITE OAK PASTURES 
DECEMBER 2-7 

HIBISCUS LINENS 


PALMETTOBLUFFARTIST.COM 
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Founding Members 


Tee 


' 
Dudley and Kathy Baird 
Rosie Carlino 
Karen Clements 
Christian Creed 
Harry and Susan Dillard 
John and Taunia Elick 
Tom and Caren Gallaher 
Newell and Bettie Graham 
Joshuaand Amy Hancock 
Matthew and Terry Hendricks 
Jonathan W. Hipp 
AnneLantry 


SM 


Paul and Sara Ellis Lehner 
Martin and Bonnie MacQueen 
Sergio and Samantha Moreira 

John and Sarah Phillips 
Drew and KrystynaPopovich 


| 
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Stephen, Carol, and Courtney Prince 
Kendall and Rita Rigdon 
Ed and Kate Rutledge 
Harvey and Martha Jane Sanders 


Jimand Olivia Sharpton " 
Jeffand Marie Welna 


Society Members 


Darius Anderson 
Trey and Libby Cook 
Frank and Gay DuPree 
Elizabeth Fauerso | 
John and Carole Ferguson i 
| 


Shelley Grieshaber 


Walter and Patricia Kusek 
Jim and Pam Porter é 
Kevin and Beth Radford 

JRand Leslie Richardson 


Bill Hamlin 


] 
| 
Joeand Anne Russell | 
George and Leigh Ryan 
Daniel and Linda Walker 
Mike and Molly Ward 
Tom and Alana Wriggins 


Tolearn more about Society benefits, j 
visit gardenandgun.com/ggsociety i Ga 
Tojoin, email sooiety@gardenandgun.com 
or oall Lindsay McDaniel at 843-805-4216 
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Sandy Creek Sporting Grounds at 2 G&G invites you to the 7 annual event 
REYNOLDS LAKE OCONEE : with a 15-station/100-round tournament, 


Sper SS ESRD REO? G IK followed by lunch, live music & awards. 
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es FIELDSHOP 


BY GARDEN & GUN is 


Inspired by the pages of G&G and celebrating the 
Southern lifestyle, Fieldshop by Garden & Gun 


is a unique shopping experience offering 


one-of-a-kind pieces, accessories, jewelry, 


barware, exclusive collaborations, and more. 


VISIT US IN CHARLESTON IN THE DEWBERRY HOTEL 


334 MEETING STREET © GGFIELDSHOP.COM ¢« @GGFIELDSHOP 


AN ASHEVILLE 


~ CHOW 
(Po by : , 

> PS (Xe 
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CULINARY EVENT 
PRESENTED BY HOTEL ARRAS 


SEPTEMBER 
12-15, 2019 
TICKETS ON SALE 


CHOWCHOWASHEVILLE.COM 


An immersive, new food festival celebrating 
chefs, makers, and culinary collaborators 
in this vibrant corner of Appalachia. 
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ENDOF THE LINE 


BY ROY BLOUNT JR. 


Feeling 
the Heat 


AND GETTING SWEATY ABOUT IT 


can’t claim to be as functional in 
funk as Aretha Franklin, who once 
stoppedinthemidstofsingingat the 
Apollo Theater; said, “1 feel air”; and 
walked off the stage. She was con- 
vinced that the faux breeze known 
as air-conditioning was bad for her 
pipes, and would have none of it. 

Nor am |] as summer hardy as William 
Faulkner, who refused to allow AC in his 
housein Oxford, Mississippi. Thenarrator 
of his novel The Reivers gripes: “Thereare 
no seasons at all any more, with interiors 
artificially contrived at sixty degrees in 
summer and ninety degrees in winter, so 
that moss-backed recidivists like me must 
go outside in summer to escape cold and 
in winter to escape heat.” (The day after 
Faulkner’s funeral, his wife had a window 
unit installed. Now that nobody lives there, 
the house has central air, for people who 
come on tours to get a feel for the man.) 

But I did grow up in the mostly un-air- 
conditioned South, and | do value sweat. 
Faulkner’s extraordinarily slippery novel 
As I Lay Dying shimmers with tension be- 
tween people who sweat and those who 
don’t. Anse, the shiftless patriarch, “tells 
people that if he ever sweats, he will die,” 
says one of hissons. “Isuppose he believes 
it.” Anse also believes that “nowhere in 
this sinful world can a honest, hardwork- 
ing man profit. It takes them that runs the 
stores in the towns, doing nosweating, liv- 
ing off of them that sweats.” 

You can in fact die, of heatstroke, from 
sweating too much without replenishing 
your salt and yourwater, and ofcourse Anse 
is right about physically sweaty work’s 
being undercompensated. Except these 
days in professional sports. Basketbal- 
lers, for instance, get sopping even in air- 
conditioned arenas. Rajon Rondo, then of 
the New Orleans Pelicans, once surrepti- 
tiously wiped sweat all over the ball before 
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anopponent shot a free throw. The oppo- 
nent, Draymond Green (whose first name, 
I keep thinking, evolved from his moth- 
er calling, “Raymonddd! Raymonddd!”), 
didn’t even notice. 

Shakespeare was unscientific when he 
wrote, “Falstaff sweats to death, / And 
lards the lean earth as he walks along.” 
Sweat is not melted fat. It is mostly wa- 
ter and salt. Fat has to be converted into 
carbon dioxide before it leaves us—most 
weight loss is in fact breathed out into the 
thinair. This does not contribute to global 
warming. Air-conditioning does. 

People say, “sweating like apig.” But pigs 
have limited sweat glands. Pigs’ signature 
way of keeping cool is wallowing in wet 
stuff. Horses sweat. Dogs hassle. No one 
knows what cats do. 

Not all genuine sweat is literal. Louisi- 
ana artist Clementine Hunter declared, 
from personal knowledge, “Painting is a 
lot harder than pickin’ cotton. Cotton’s 
right there for you to pull offthe stalk, but 
to paint, you got to sweat your mind.” 

Agreat sweat writer was Tennessee Wil- 
liams. In A Streetcar Named Desire, you 
have your happily sweaty, not to say bes- 
tial, guys in undershirts, like Stanley, and 
then you have insecure Mitch, in a sport 
coat: “I am ashamed of the way I perspire. 
My shirt is sticking to me.” And then you 
have poor on-the-brink Blanche, who re- 
assures Mitch: “Perspiration is healthy. If 
people didn’t perspire they would die in 
five minutes.” To “stay fresh,” she bathes 


and powders herself. 

Scout, the narrator of To Killa Mocking- 
bird, recalls the days when “ladies bathed 
before noon, after their three o’clock naps, 
and by nightfall were like soft teacakes 
with frostings of sweat and sweet talcum.” 
Ofcourse, there’s the old saw “Ladies don’t 
perspire, they glow.” But ladies are brisk- 
er today. In New Orleans Isawacoffee cup 
for sale that said, “I don’t sweat, I sparkle.” 
(Another one said, “Children are fine, but 
have you tried donuts?”) 

Not sweating, whenother peopleare, isa 
way of coolly getting over on them. Aretha’s 
song “What You See ls What You Sweat” is 
a put-down of a man who sweated her ex- 
pensive stuff, like the Mercedes she would 
let him drive—he was sweating to own it. 
She was not sweating to keep him around. 
A New Orleans man told me about spend- 
ing the night at his grandmother’s house, 
which had never been air-conditioned. He 
and his siblings would be “in just our un- 
derpants, lying on top of the covers, sweat- 
ing our little butts off. Grandma would 
say, ‘Y’all are hot?’ We would say, ‘Missing 
the air-conditioning.’ She’d just smile and 
say, ‘You can’t miss what you never had.” 
Grandmas keep their powder dry. & 
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ILLUSTRATION BY BARRY BLITT 


EXPERIENCE BILTMORE LIKE A GUEST OF THE VANDERBILTS. 


friends and family could renew their spirits with fresh mountain air and 


George and Edith Vanderbilt built their Southern getaway so that | 


unmatched hospitality. Today, staying overnight on the estate affords you 


the same luxuries. So come, relax, and enjoy Biltmore as it was intended. BILTMORE 


VixLaGE Hote on BittMore EstTare® ~ - al 
7 THE FOUR-STAR INN ON BILTMORE EsTATE ASHEVILLE, NC 


WE DIDNT INVENT 
THE SUMMER COCKTAIL 


The perfect summer cocktail starts with Patron, Handcrafted in small batches 


using 100% Weber Blue Agave, the signature smooth taste of Patron will elevate 
all your favorite drinks. Wa didn’t invent the summer cocktail, 


WE JUST PERFECTED IT. 


HECHO EN MEXICO 
MADE IN MEXICO 


PATRON AND TONIC 
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